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]IRADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 





Good mornnig, radio fans. How do you 
like the new arrangement of stations? 

Lefore this is printed, the changes or- 
dered by the Radio Commission will prob- 
ably have taken effect. I have just been 
studying the list of stations and their 
frequencies, hoping to hit upon some 
practical way of finding the ones we want 
most. The only plan I can think of is to 
keep on twisting the dials until we find 
our favorite stations and then mark the 
dial settings so that we can find them 
again. It is perhaps well to remember 
that the higher the frequency the lower 
the wave length. It will take some time 
for fans to get accustomed to the new 
arrangement; but we ought to stop think- 
ing of stations as broadcasting on a wave 
length of so many meters and begin to 
think in kilocycles. 

It is not to be expected that the com- 
mission can make so many drastic 
changes without some objections. But it 
doesn’t seem to be much good objecting 
at present. Perhaps later the commission 
may be persuaded to make such changes 
as appear necessary or desirable. I have 
not had to look for my favorite stations 
in their new places yet. Perhaps when I 
do, I shall be as mad as some of the 
broadcasters appear to be. 

The difference hetween summer and 
winter radio is becoming more apparent 
every day. Distance is being cut down. 
In Des Moines lately It has been hard to 
get anything west of KFAB, Lincoln, or 
farther east than Chicago. T confess I 
am anxfous te find out whether KOIL, 
KPNP, KMA and KSO will reach out as 
well on their new frequencies. I depend 
on these stations for daytime radio. 

A few days ago a frtend called me on 
the phone in a very desperate state of 
mind. His set bad gone wrong and he 
could get no radio. He finally convinced 
me that his set had gone wrong by say- 
ing he could not even get Shenandoah! 
That shows how accustomed fans are to 
tuning in Shenandoah stations. 

Although ft is not exactly recent news, 
I must refer to the great feat accom- 
plished by the National Broadcast Com- 
pany, on Saturday, June 11. More than 
fifty stations were linked together to 
broadcast the Lindbergh welcome. From 
coast to coast it wis sent and there could 
not be a set In the whole country that 
was not within reach of the broadcasting. 
In Des Moines we were very lucky because 
WHO joined the chain for the occasion. 
The weather was bad, and static made it 
impossible to get anything but the local 
station. 

It is now definitely settled that WHO, 
Des Moines, will join the New York chain 
not later than October 1. & have made 
that announcement before and asked for 
an expression of opinion, expecting to find 
perhaps a few people opposed to the plan. 
So far, everybody who has expressed an 
opinion has been delighted. 

I have got into the habit lately of tun- 
ing In WSUI, Iowa City, at noon, and 
have spent many pleasant half-hours list- 
ening to that station. In the new list, 
this station is shown as broadcasting on 
265 meters, with 500 watts of power. 
WSU hae many admiring followers, and 
for their sake as well as my own, I hope 
WSUI will get out well. 

WoOC still occupies its specially favored 
position In my family. In fact, not a day 
or a night passes without a lot of enter- 
tainment from that station. Peter Me- 
Arthur is such a hard-working, efficient 
and reliable announcer, that I took a ma- 
licious detight in hearing him making a 
mistake a few nights ago. He announced 
the Acme Inner Ring Orchestra as com- 
ing from WEAF instead of WOC, Re- 
member it, MeArthur? Anyhow, that 
same anrmuncer has something that all 
announcers should have—that is individu- 
ality. Peter has an abundance of it, and 
rou've got to notice it whether you like 
it or not. Some announcers become of- 
fensive when they try to be funny; some 
are too dignified; but MeArthur is really 
a Seotehman with a sense of humor—an 
unusual? combination! Why are Inglish- 
men and Scotchmen supposed to be with- 
out a sense of humor? Some of them are 
darned funny if they only knew it. I’m 
English, and can laugh more heartily at 
my own jokes than any American I ever 
met. 

WOT still sends out those splendid early 
morning concerts. Eight in the morning 
is early for us city people, you’ know. 
Early or late, the concerts are welcome 
and many will be glad to tune in the rec- 
ord concert at one o’clock, too. 

I have been tuning In as many lw- 
wave stations as I could get, just to see 
how they come in. There is a lot of con- 
fusion away down there, but there seems 
to be lots of power. Let us all hope that 
when the stations have been more widely 
separated, the Iowa stations will continue 
to reach out as well as they have done on 
the higher waves. That is the sincere 
wish of RADIOPHAN. 











On June 22, 1926, I purchased a 15-30 
h. p. McCormick-Deering Tractor and 
a 28" x 46" McCormick-Deering Steel 
rT. 

I have found this to be about as good 
an investment as I have ever made. I 
threshed 15,000 bushels of wheat in 
twelve days and did a better job than 
any other machine in my community. 
My cost was 60c per hundred, includ- 
ing Iubrication and fuel. This record 
speaks ior itself. 


VICTOR FISCHER, E. St. Louis, III. 


Built in Three Sizes: 
20 x 32 22236 
28 x 46 





Famous for Fast,Clean Threshing 


WNERS tell us that the threshing capacity 
of these all-steel McCormick-Deerings is far 
beyond their expectations and that people for whom 
they have threshed have been much surprised 
at the ease and cleanness with which the work 
has been done. Elevator owners in many locali- 
ties tell us that the cleanest grain that comes to them 
is that threshed by McCormick-Deering threshers. 
Owners have received extra premiums for high quality 
of grain coming from the machine and the grain 
has often been used for seed directly from the thresher 
without additional cleaning. 

Among the features that have made McCor- 
mick-Deering threshers popular are the following: 
Ball-bearing cylinder, which relieves the owner 
of frequent oiling and the customary watchful 
care which a plain-bearing cylinder requires. 
Roller-bearing stacker fan, which reduces the 
power required to operate the machine and cuts 


down the excess bearing wear at this point. Steel 
frame and siding with special reinforcements at many 
points, making a practically fire-proof and rust-proof 
machine and maintaining perfect alignment of 
shaftthrough years of use. Four-section straw rack, 
the most thorough separating straw rack ever 
produced. Highly efficient shoe with sieves ad- 
justable from outside of the machine without stop- 
ping. Powerful stacker fan with fan housing on 
the outside of the machine, giving a clear passage 
to chaff and preventing loading of the sieves. 

The many McCormick-Deering thresher 
features can be only briefly touched upon here. 
Why not visit your nearest McCormick-Deering 
dealer and let him explain the machine fully to 
you? If he does not have a sample on his floor 
he will take you to the nearest branch house, 
where a sample machine will be on display. 
Complete catalog sent upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCormick - Deering 
STEEL THRESHERS 


with the Worry-Proof Bearings 
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KILL 


No danger to children, stock or poultry 





~En list the Aid 
Veterinarian! 


ON’T wait for Hog Cholera 

torepeat the heavy losses of 

last year. Don’t wait for the 
shortaye of serum to occur. See 
— Veterinarian now and tell 

im to use Liberty Clear Serum. 
Special education and training 
make the Veterinarian the logi- 
calmanto dothe work. Special 
efficiency and purity make Liber- 
ty Clear Serum chek 
See your Veterinarian. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 
Ralston, Nebr. 


to use. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 


Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Bess quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
is very expensive 
in the end. Weare 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm in the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices, 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 






















ogical serum 





Established 1696 bv W. F. Hansen. 

















Use K-R-O freely in the home, barn or Itr 
house with absolute safety. Severe tests have 
ge se kills rats and. mice every time but 
Other animals and poultry are not injured by the 

t doses. , ’ 





Not a poison 


us postpaid 
guaranteed. K-R-O Company, 


CROSS DORIVEWAY 





MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turne 


ELEVATOR 





ceri ieewee | fl Gemeente aes 


wk R-O is mate of powered aauill-the new safe | ee Pet 
tain arsenic, (eat emergent a SET IN YOUR CRIB Fleming’s Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
other deadly powon. At your druggist, 75. Large | cuneate tenes anode i, i. a 
Size (4 times as much) $200. Or sent direct from | ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, if it doesn’t make the horse goseund. li- 
if he cannot supply Satisfaction | 
ee | 





he recent cases of Bone Spavin, Ringbone 


D | THE MP6. €0., Box 1369 Morton, Hlinois. Fleming’s Spavin Liquid $2 a bottle 
| Remove Hog Worms in 24 Hours jet bnryee for Spavin, Splint, Curb, 
YQ Hick’s Red Devil Capsules are guaranteed Soft Enlargements, etc. Write for FREE copy 
to remove worms from how in 24 hours. Floming’s Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY Ls goes at, Sia Ta 
Chas. M. Hick & Co. Dept. 380-HW 1018S.Wabash, Chicago 
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FARM SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


One-Tenth of Income for One-Fourth of Population Shows Need for New Policies 


HE control of those economic forces which 
determine the distribution of wealth be- 
tween those engaged in different oeeupa- 
tions has fallen into the hands of groups who 
have directed affairs in their own interests, to 
the detriment of the American farmer. In the 
past six years, the capital of American farmers 
has shrunk $20,000,000,000, while eity wealth 
las inereased more than that amount. The 
farm land of the United States, exelusive of 
buildings, was worth 28 per cent less in 1925 
than in 1910, in terms of 1913. Note the ecom- 
parison is not with 1920, when everything was 
high, but 1910. The farm land of Iowa was 
worth 23 per cent less in 1925 than in 1910, in 
terms of 1913 dolars. At the present time, 
farmers are going into bankruptcy at the rate 
of 444 per work-day. 
This has come as a result of an unfavorable 
distribution of the income of the nation among 
the different groups who produce 


By Dr. H. C. Taylor 


Before Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, Farm Bureau 


of the war. This might have proved as great 
a disaster to the city industries as the over- 
expansion of agriculture has proved to farmers, 
had not the government borne the expense of 
dismantling the city war industries, thus pro- 
viding the capital for making the necessary re- 
adjustments to peace-time conditions. If 10 
per cent of our agriculture had been judicious- 
ly dismantled at the expense of the government 
at the close of the war, so that those who needed 
to get out of agriculture into other industries 
would have been free to do so, and would have 
had the means to enter new occupations, this 
would have brought about a balance between 
agriculture and other industries, and would 
have avoided the maladjustment of price ratios 
which has been financially so disastrous to the 


owing to conditions at home, partly natural 
and partly artificial, a reduction in agricul- 
tural production was essential if agriculture 
as a whole was to prove profitable; but the 
question of whether agriculture should be fur- 
ther reduced or some of the artificial eondi- 
tions that seem to make that reduction neces- 
sary, particularly the price lifting tariff laws, 
should be removed, is a question whieh should 

receive the serious consideration of congress. 
The amount of agriculture a nation should 
have as a basis of maximum national well-being 
depends upon the relative abundance of the nat- 
ural resources available as a basis for agricul- 
ture and for other industries. When judged on 
this basis, we probably do not have too much 
agriculture in the United States at the present 
time. But we have too much to be profitable 
under our present tariff laws. The faet is that 
with Russia largely out of the European mar- 
ket the United States has been able 





the wealth. Prior to the World 
war, agriculture seeured 20.5 per 
cent of the national income. During 
the past five years, agriculture has 
received about 10.5 per cent of the 
total national income. Note this is 
a decline of one-half in the pereent- 
ave share of agriculture in the na- 
tional income. 


How Wealth Is Distributed 


It is thru price relations that 
wealth is distributed.  Sinee the 
war, farm prices have been higher 
than they were before the war, but 
the prices of city produets have 
been on a still higher plane. The 
purchasing power of farm produets 
has, therefore, been on a much low- 
er plane than before the war. In 
recent months the purshasing pow- 
er of farm products hes keen about 
80 per cent of what it was before 
the war. In other words, city prod- 
ucts have a purchasing power of 
125 per cent of pre-war when ex- 
pended for farm products. In still 
other words, where 100 pounds of 
farm products would buy a given 
article before the war, it requires 
125 pounds at the present time. 
Furthermore, it costs more to pro- 
duce each pound of produet. Un- 





the cabinet table. 


HENRY C. WALLACE 


**T need not recall to your minds the fact that the first casualty 
in this great battle for the rights of the farmers which is now on in 
this nation was Henry C. Wallace, the great secretary of agricul- 
ture, who was your friend and who was my friend, and who was 
a man the Iowa farmers will never forget. 
days when in Washington Secretary Henry C. Wallace was carry- 
ing the burden of the American farmers on his shoulders at a time 
when he found no sympathy in the White House and no help around 
In fact, I remember that a time when his pro- 
posals for farm relief were spoken of scornfully by those in high 
places in Washington, he worked steadily on to educate the high 
officials of the nation and the business men of this country to an 
appreciation of the problems of the American farmer. While carry- 
ing this heavy load, his health gave way and he fell under the load. 
This was a great shock to those of us who were working with him, 
as I know it was to the farmers of his native state, 


‘In Harding’s day, Wallace had stood high in the councils at 
the White House. But he made no progress in getting President 
Coolidge to understand the agricultural situation. In fact, his rela- 
tions with Coolidge were strained because Secretary Wallace insist- 
ed that something effective should be done for the farmers. 


‘*Wallace knew his standing at the White House. He knew there 
could be no meeting of minds. He had realized that, if he stood for 
an effective remedy for the farmer’s difficulties, there was danger 
of being repudiated by the president. 
who is unwilling to be repudiated, if need be, by uncomprehending 
entrenched authority, can not be a useful servant of mankind.’’— 
H. C. Taylor. 


I remember well the 


But he realized also that one 


to sell more farm products abroad 
since the war than before the war, 
and at better prices. The real diffi- 
culty would appear to be neither 
that we have too much agriculture 
in the United States nor that the 
foreign markets are too weak to 
absorb our agricultural surplus at 
satisfactory prices. The real diffi- 
culty is that the prices farmers pay 
for what they buy in the United 
States are on an abnormally high 
basis relative to prices in world 
markets in which the farmers sell 
their surpluses, and which deter- 
mine the prices of our staples sold 
at home. This is the result of an 
abnormally high tariff, 


Original Idea of the Tariff 


When the principle of the pro- 
tective tariff was injected into our 
national life, it was thought that 
stimulation by means of a tariff on 
certain products which would oth- 
erwise be less profitable to produce 
than the unprotected products, 
would ultimately enable these in- 
dustries to stand without the tariff 
erutch. It was believed that in dne 
time the nation as a whole would 
be more prosperous as a result of 
developing new industries, altho in 








der these conditions, bankruptey is 

inevitable for vast numbers of farmers, and 
hard times are assured to the efficient and the 
formerly well-to-do. 

The important thing to bear in mind with 
regard to the expansion of agriculture for war 
purposes is that it came at the behest of the 
government, and that the expansion was in the 
same lines as are characteristic of peace-time 
agriculture, so that an adequate expansion for 
war purposes meant over-expansion on the basis 
of peace-time demand, When we turn to the 
manufacturing industries, it becomes a matter 
of common knowledge that the major war in- 
dustries were devoted to the production of spe- 
cial war supplies of kinds not demanded in 
peace-time. Furthermore, many of the peace- 
time activities in the city industries were in 
part suspended during the war, thus when the 
war was over, agriculture was over-expanded 
and peace-time city industries were under rath- 
er than over-deyloped. 

The war-time @ty Mmdustries were, however, 
without a market for their products at the close 


farmers, and which has been so blighting to the 
rural population. 

The dismantling process has gone on and 
carried with it untold loss and suffering. Thir- 
ty-one million acres of land have gone out of 
use largely thru bankruptey. Millions of the 
farm population have moved to towns and cit- 
ies, but less than half of them have found a 
footing. The others have drifted back to the 
farms. The net result was a_ reduetion of 
2,000,000 in the farm population between Jan- 
uary 1, 1920, and January 1, 1925, during 
which time the population of the United States 
increased nearly 9,000,000. Thru these drastie 
remedies agricultural production has been re- 
duced, but not enough to re-establish price ra- 
tios, New methods of production were intro- 
duced during and since the war. Owing to the 
searcity of labor, labor-saving machinery such 
as tractors, combines and milking machines, 
has come in as a labor substitute. Thus a com- 


bination of circumstances has operated to main- 
tain agricultural production at a time when, 


the meantime the total annual pro- 
duction of the nation would be somewhat re- 
duced by the tariff. The purpose of the pro- 
tective tariff was to elevate the prices of cer- 
tain products and thus enable the producers of 
these products to compete in the domestic labor 
market and money market for the labor and 
capital essential to the industry. 

At the close of the World war, owing to the 
conditions stated above, agriculture was in a 
weak position. City industries were in a strong 
position, and thus better able to compete with 
agriculture and other unprotected industries 
for the necessary labor and eapital. Under 
those conditions, the tariff should have been 
reduced. Yet at that time the protective tariff 
was increased, with the effect of further lifting 
the prices of protected products in the domestic 
market just when unprotected products were 
suffering from low prices. This clearly had the 
effect of stimulating maladjustment of price 
rations when a reduction in the tariff on manu- 
factured produets was needed, and wonld 
have had the effect of (Concluded on page 19) 
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TURNING THE BIG SPECULATORS 
LOOSE 


WHEN farmers put thru congress the act 

to regulate the grain trade, one of the 
principal aims was to prevent manipulation of 
the markets at Chicago and Minneapolis by 
speculative traders. One of the methods used 
to check these activities was to require daily 
reports from members of the grain exchanges 
on all individual accounts of 500,000 bushels 
and over. This requirement was made in order 
that speculators could not under cover push 
thru an artificial bull or bear movement. With 
the reports of big trades available, the purposes 
of the activities would be disclosed and the 
manipulation could be stopped. 

There was some argument at the time as to 
whether this provision should not be enforeed 
for accounts of 100,000 bushels and over, but 
everybody seemed to be agreed that some check 
on the big traders should be made. This pro- 
vision itself, of course, was not enough to put 
an end to manipulative activity, but it prob- 
ably did do some good in shutting off ambitious 
attempts to make the market swing one way or 
the other, regardless of the supply and demand 
situation, In the future, even this cheek is to 
be removed. The Grain Trade Administration, 
under Seeretary Jardine, has issued an order 
eliminating entirely the necessity of reporting 
individual accounts, regardless of size. 

This seems to let the bars down for speeula- 
tive activity on a big seale. Tt will be interest- 
ing to watch the grain market and see how 
much advantage the big traders take of the new 
rule. Meanwhile, the farmers will be inelined 
to wonder just how much good acts regulating 
grain and livestock markets are, if the will to 
administer them in the interests of the pro- 
ducers is lacking. 





THE ONE WHO DOES NOT CONFORM 
WE WONDER how many noted men have 


left college in their early days with some- 
thing less than the full blessing of the faculty. 
We understand that Lindbergh was ‘‘advised 
to withdraw’? from Wisconsin, and we have a 
dim recollection that something of the same 
sort happened to Steffanson when he was at 
Iowa. Perhaps our colleges put too high a 
premium on conformity; perhaps they fail to 
give the exceptional individual enough leeway. 
If they do, of course they are simply following 
the custom of the country. Most of us save 


our praise for the man who does things like 
everybody else; most of us look a bit eross-eyed 


at the fellow who has his own way of thinking 
and acting. It is a bad habit, Fortunately, 
when a Lindbergh flies across the Atlantie or 
a Steffanson explores the Arctic, we see for a 
moment just how bad it is. 

Perhaps a Lindbergh or a Steffanson is grow- 
ing up in your neighborhood. Don’t criticize 
him because he isn’t just like the other boys. 
The unusual boy may be worse than the average 
or he may be better. It is a social job of some 
importance to have wit enough not to confuse 
the two; it is also a job most of us fail at. 





NEW INVENTIONS 
INCE the war there has been a flood of in- 
ventions. Many inventions which 99 per 
cent of the people never hear about mean far 
more to general comfort and happiness than the 
more startling inventions connected with such 
things as the radio and the airplane. There 
are hundreds of new methods of producing arti- 
ficial refrigeration. A myriad of new devices 
have been introduced into house building; 
there are new types of insulation, windows, ete. 
Undoubtedly many new methods of housekeep- 
ing will come into-use during the next ten 
years, 

It seems that the twenty-year period follow- 
ing any great war is a time of great upheaval. 
The world changes rapidly at such times and it 
is hard on every one to make the necessary ad- 
justments. Our farmer readers should keep 
this in mind for while there are not as many 
new inventions possible in agriculture as in 
industry, there still will be a large number of 
new things put into use. Some of these new 
things will be decidedly worth while and the 
men who do not adopt them will be left behind 
in the remorseless competition. 





CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


BANKING system for service rather than 

for profit was made possible for Towa last 
winter when the legislature put thru the co- 
operative banking act. The plan is familiar to 
farmers who help to run co-operative elevators, 
ereameries, stores and shipping associations. 
Each stockholder has one vote; dividends on 
stock are limited to eight per cent; profits over 
that go to reserve, and eventually to patronage 
dividends based on interest received by depos- 
itors and paid by borrowers. 

This new plan promises to be of help in re- 
building banking service in sections of the state 
where failures have been heaviest. Most folks 
in those sections are pretty thoroly soured on 
the old type of bank. They want control in 
the hands of the community rather than in 
those of a few men; they want the bank to be 
managed in the interests of the community 
rather than in the interests of high dividends 
for owners; they are not likely to dig up for 
stock in reorganized banks unless these require- 
ments are met. 

Iowa had too many banks before the erash. 
Nobody wants to have the state oversupplied 
with banks of any sort. The new plan, how- 
ever, will serve mainly to take over small banks 
that are not serving the territory adequately, 
to enter towns where all banks have failed, or 
to go into fields where charges for banking 
service are excessive. 

Probably there will be the same sort of oppo- 
sition to the co-operative bank that there was 
to the co-operative elevator and the co-opera- 
tive creamery. The elevator and the creamery 
have won out. So will the co-operative bank in 
the end, tho it too will have its difficulties. 
Any ¢o-operative has to fight both enemies 
from outside and its over-rash or over-cautious 
friends. Any co-operative movement, more- 
over, has its fringe of failures. We hope that 
communities that are planning to organize co- 
operative banks will take an unusually sober 
and careful view of the field before they set to 


work. The principle of co-operative banking 
is sound—it will succeed in time; but a few 
rash promotions now, inadequately officered 
and oversold to the community, will crash with 
enough of a noise to set the movement back a 
decade. We hope that the new banks will be 
organized and controlled largely by those farm- 
ers who have had working experience in other 
co-operative fields. If they are, the new system 
will get away to a good start. 





AMERICA AND CHINA 

MERICAN sentiment for peace with China, 

relayed to other countries thru our De- 
partment of State, has apparently up to date 
prevented a conflict between the great powers 
and the government of southern China. After 
the original note on the Nanking affair, Great 
Britain attempted to secure the approval of 
the other powers to a plan for seizing several 
of the principal coast towns and using armed 
forces to swing the balance of power from the 
southern Chinese to the armies of northern 
China. Fortunately, our state department, 
after some wabbling, refused to go in. 

The Manchester Guardian, a notable English 
newspaper, says of the policy of foree which 
the British government was recommending: 
‘In the end the United States government was 
reported to have flatly declined to associate it- 
self in any way with such a policy. Japan and 
France would not stand against the United 
States. So that this country (Great Britain) 
was left with the choice of acting with the em- 
barrassing assistance of the Italians or of fall- 
ing into line with America and so preserving 
a united front.’’ 

This is a tribute to the sober second thought 
of the administration and perhaps also to the 
peace sentiment in this country that helped 
to make it see that a second thonght was ad- 
visable. 





WHY DO FARMERS MOVE TO 
CANADA? 


HY do farmers in the United States move 

to Canada? The Canadian Countryman, 
in commenting on the expectation that two 
hundred thousand will move from the United 
States to Canada this year, makes this attempt 
at figuring out the reason: 

‘‘There are two main reasons for farmers in 
the United States selling out and coming to 
this country. One is the Fordney tariff and 
the other has to do with land values and erop 
vields. Of the two, the Fordney tariff is prob- 
ably the more important, It is our best immi- 
gration agent in the United States.”’ 

It is the hoast of Canadian farmers, of 
course, that, unlike American farmers, they do 
not have to sell their products in a world mar- 
ket and buy on a protected market. Canada, 
tho not on a complete free trade basis, has fair 
ly low tariffs. Attempts have been made by 
Canadian manufacturers to get larger inereas- 
es in the tariffs on their goods, but Canadian 
farmers point to the United States as a proof 
of the fact that the farmers get much the worst 
of it in such deals. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

HE first two weeks of June averaged about 

three degrees below normal, with the great- 
est coolness in Indiana and Ohio. Kansas was 
as warm as usual. Rainfall was not more than 
usual except in a few localities where there 
were cloudbursts. Inasmuch as a cool June 
usually means a cool July, it begins to look as 
tho we would surely have a year like 1915, 1917 
and 1924, with corn unusually soft. Corn was 
never so late in being planted as it was this 
year in Illinois and Indiana. However, in 
large sections from central Iowa west, the dry 
weather during June has permitted unusually 
elean cultivation, 
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THE RAILROAD WORKERS AND THE 
FARMER 


E BELIEVE that farmers and railroad 

men should, so far as possible, work to- 
gether in approaching national problems. In 
actual practice, however, it seems that the la- 
boring men have oftentimes worked with the 
big corporations in passing the high cost of 
their wages on to the farmer. For example, 
the Associated Press recently reported A. F. 
Whitney, one of the vice-presidents of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as telling 
the rail wage arbitration board that the 60,000 
trainmen on the fifty-five western railroads 
should have their wages increased a dollar a 
day. The theory seems to be that these in- 
creased wages can be passed on to the farmers 
of the middle-west thru higher freight rates 
both on products leaving the farm and on man- 
ufactured goods coming to the farm. Mr. Whit- 
ney is reported to have said that improved farm 
machinery, good roads, automobiles, co-opera- 
tive marketing and other improvements during 
the past twenty years have put the farmers in 
better position than the trainmen who are ask- 
ine for an increase in wages. 

While we do not have the exact figures for 
the western railroads, we do know that on the 
average the employes of all the railroads of the 
United States are now receiving an_ hourly 
wage of slightly more than 63 cents, as com- 
pared with 27.6 cents an hour back in 1916. 
Railroad labor may have been underpaid in 
1916. It will be hard, however, for farmers to 
have much sympathy with any elass of laboring 
men whose wages are now more than twice the 
pre-war and who are striving still further to 
increase their wages. 

During the past five years labor has received 
a larger percentage of the national income than 
ever before and farmers have received a smaller 
percentage. This unfair situation may continue 
for another five or ten years, but it can not 
continue indefinitely. Labor leaders who have 
a really serious concern for the future welfare 
of the labor organizations may well consider 
the wisdom of the statements of Mr. Whitney. 
The best interests of labor for the next ten or 
fifteen years will be served not by trying to get 
a still larger share-in the national ineome, but 
by cultivating friendly relations with the farm- 
er as well as with industry. It would be un- 
fortunate if farmers gained the impression that 
union labor was united with industry in trying 
to loot the farmer’s pocketbook. 





GET OUT OF DEBT 
ANOTHER treasury surplus is attraeting the 


eager eves of those who feel that the chief 
funetion of the surplus is to provide an excuse 
for reducing surtax rates and abolishing inher- 
itance taxes. Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
suggests that a tax eut of three hundred mil- 
lion dollars is in order at the next session of 
congress. He feels that surtaxes ought to be 
cut down, that estate taxes should be abolished, 
and suggests that ‘‘American business would 
be aided by the reduction of surtaxes, Money 
going to the government in taxes ought to be 
released for trade agd business ventures.’’ 
Some of the money released ‘‘for trade and 
business ventures’’ by the last aet probably 
went into the three million dollar slush fund 
in Pennsylvania to help elect Senator Vare, 
Senator Reed’s colleague. <A billion more is 
going abroad every year into foreign invest- 
ments. At the same time we are paying three- 
quarters of a billion or more every year in in- 
terest on the national debt. It would seem 
that the low rate of interest on bonds, the ease 
with which bond issues are floated and the read- 
iness with which investors grab second-rate 
foreign investments, would prove that the busi- 
ness of the country is not being handicapped 
by any lack of capital. It would also seem 


that it would be a matter of elementary pru- 
dence to make as big a reduction in the national 
debt as possible while business happens to be 
good. 

The income tax, it should be noted, is not 
like the property tax. It doesn’t continue at 
the same rate thru good times and bad. In bad 
times the income tax automatically corrects it- 
self, since if there are no good sized incomes 
and no profits, there can be no tax. From the 
point of view of a sound national financial pol- 
icy, both surtaxes and inheritance taxes ought 
to be raised, so that as large sums as possible 
may be paid into the treasury to reduce the 
national debt and to provide some reserve for 
the bad years that are bound to come. We will 
not always have a treasury surplus. 

Yet there are plenty of folks in congress and 
outside who will insist that the government 
ought to be practicing a policy that would be 
frowned on by any private business, and throw 
away a part of its revenue even tho it is fath- 
oms deep in debt. Congressmen from the mid- 
dle-west at the last session were able to block 
plans of this sort for tax reduction, We hope 
that they will be able to do the same job next 
winter, and that they will have vigorous sup- 
port from the farm organizations of the country 
in the battle that is sure to come. 








Odds and Ends 




















AM GETTING many letters about corn and 

hog prices. All farmers feel that hogs went 
far lower than they should in view of the rather 
light receipts, and most farmers west of the 
Mississippi river ean’t understand why corn 
advanced so far. At any rate, farmers who 
have a lot of hogs on hand and are nearly out 
of corn don’t-know just what to do. I am won- 
dering if the wise thing with fall pigs will not 
be to feed them to a weight of around 230 to 
260 pounds and let them go some time during 
July or August. Hog prices today are far 
lower than they should be in view of the sub- 
normal receipts in prospect. It would seem 
that by the first of July most of the weakly 
held hogs will have been seared into market. 
The price for packing sows during the summer 
may not be so very good, but I am anticipating 
an advance of a dollar a hundred from the low 
point on well finished butcher hogs weighing 
from 200 to 260 pounds. 

1 do not feel as indignant about the recent 
drop in hog prices as many farmers, because I 
think that this drop makes it probable that hog 
prices in 1928 will hold up much better than 
would otherwise be the case. If the drop hadn’t 
come, there would have been a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of pigs farrowed next fall, 

HE farm machinery people at Ames have a 

tractor operated farm where they are try- 
ing to see how much corn they can produce 
with a minimum of man labor. They think that 
it may be possible by a three-row planter at- 
tachment and three-row cultivators to hold 
down the number of man hours per acre of corn 
to seven, which is about 40 per cent of what it 
takes with horse-drawn machinery. They have 
a new type of plow which discards part of the 
mold-board and substitutes therefor some re- 
volving knives. 

I understand that both the farm machinery 
and farm erops people at Ames feel that it is 
possible to substitute harrowing for one culti- 
vation, provided the corn is planted a little 
thicker than usual. It seems that on one farm 
early in June the foxtail had grown up about 
an inch, and the field looked very grassy before 
the ground was dry enough to permit harrow- 
ing. Harrowing the corn one way did very lit- 
tle good, but when this was promptly followed 
with a cross harrowing, the foxtail was almost 


completely destroyed. Thick planting com- 
bined with two harrowings, one at right-angles, 
Seems to be a practice well worth trying. My 
grandfather advocated corn harrowing year af- 
ter year, but apparently less than half of the 
farmers realize what a useful tool the harrow 
is in young corn during late May and early 
June. 


ALLACES’ FARMER readers know that 

T have been skeptical about the corn stalk 
agitation. As a result of a recent visit to Pro- 
fessor Davidson, at Ames, I am beginning to 
have more faith in it, altho I still think the 
corn stalk industry will develop so slowly that 
the income of the farmers of Iowa will not be 
increased by as much as one per cent at any 
time in the next ten years, Professor Davidson 
has given me cause for greater faith in the in- 
dustry by giving figures on the cost of a new 
method of baling. It seems that the methods 
now available for gathering up corn stalks, bal- 
ing and hauling to,the factory mean an outlay 
of from eight to ten dollars a ton, without al- 
lowing anything for value of the stalks. Per- 
sonally, I have felt right along that. the major- 
ity of the farmers of the corn belt should not 
accept less than five dollars a ton net for their 
corn stalks. Under the present methods of han- 
dling, therefore, it would seem that the fae- 
tories really should pay the farmers from thir- 
teen to seventeen dollars a ton for the corn 
stalks in order to make the industry worth 
while from the farmer point of view. 

Now comes Professor Davidson with a new 
machine for harvesting corn stalks, made out of 
a mower, a hay loader and a hay baler. This 
machine, which will cost about $900, will hand!e 
about two and one-half acres of corn stalks per 
hour. It takes about four men to run it, and it 
seems that the cost of baling, exelusive of haul- 
ing, is about three dollars per ton. With a haul 
of seven miles, it seems that the total cost of 
delivering a ton of corn stalks to the faetory 
need not bein excess of five dollars. If the 
value of the corn stalks, exelusive of baling and 
hauling, is figured at five dollars, it would 
seem that corn stalks ean be delivered to the 
factory at a total cost of not more than ten dol- 
lars a ton. Professor Davidson believes that 
with wall board and alpha cellulose at present 
prices, corn stalk factories can easily afford to 
pay a price of ten dollars a ton, 

It may be that in some communities the farm- 
ers will be willing to sell their corn stalks for 
less than this, but I sincerely trust that farmers 
nowhere in the corn belt will accept less than 
four dollars a ton net for their stalks. They 
should remember that a ton of corn stalks con- 
tains just about twice as much nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium as a ton of manure. 


ASKED F., §. Wilkins, soybean expert at 

Ames, about how much it costs to grow a 
bushel of soybeans. It seems that on the aver- 
age it costs about two and one-half times as 
much as it does a bushel of corn On really 
rich soils the soybeans will only yield about 
one-third as much per acre as corn, but if pro- 
duction costs are kept down by thick seeding 
and frequent harrowing, the cost per acre need 
not be quite as great as with corn. In the long 
run, I doubt if farmers will care to produce 
soybeans for less than $1.70 a bushel. I am in- 
clined to think, and I believe Professor Wilkins 
will agree with me, that alfalfa has far greater 
possibilities of profitable expansion in Iowa 
than soybeans. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





Teach your baby as it is growing up what is right 
and what is wrong. Teach it that there is a God 
above, who is Father and Mother to him as well 
as his parents. Don’t confuse the child with theo- 
logical distinctions. It is quite as capable of com- 
prehending the idea of the fatherhood of God as you 
are.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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POULTRY BUYERS NAB FOUR THIEVES 


Council Bluffs Produce Men Solve Two Cases and Get Rewards 


T WAS ten minutes to seven on the morning 
of May 7, when D. L. Roser, poultry buyer 
at Council Bluffs, opened his place of busi- 

ness, Before he had hardly got the door un- 
locked, two young fellows drove up with a Ford 
roadster, bearing a Polk county license number, 
opened the back of the roadster and took out a 
couple of sacks of chickens. Roser thought the 
fellows looked familiar. When he saw the li- 
cense number, he recalled that early in April 
these same two fellows had rushed up and un- 
loaded chickens in a hurry for him to buy, and 
at that time he was suspicious of them. Conse- 
quently, when they visited him at this early 
hour, Roser’s first impulse was to call the sher- 
iff’s office. 


Calls Up Police Headquarters 


He and the men took the sacks of chickens in- 
to the back room and started to unpack them. 
Ile found seven of the thirty-seven were dead. 
He commented on this and the fellows said they 
had driven a long ways. However, Mr. Roser 
left his assistant to finish the weighing, of the 
chickens and hurried into the office to call the 
sheriff, as he was sure he had a couple of chick- 
en thieves on his hands. But the sheriff’s office 
did not answer the phone. So Roser put in a 
eall to police headquarters and asked them to 
send men up right away, as he thought he had 
work for them. Then he went baek and finished 
weighing up the chickens and issued a check 
for the birds in the name of A, H. Gress, which 
one of the fellows claimed was his name. 

Meanwhile the police were on their way, and 
Roser anxiously awaited their arrival. The two 
young fellows, upon receipt of the check for the 
chickens, stopped at a garage next door and 
proceeded to fix a puncture, Just then officers 
J.C. Rautukus and ©, R. Kelly, of the Couneil 
Bloffs police foree, arrived and were directed 
by Roser to take these fellows in charge. 





By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


The officers, in looking in the car saw that 
there were plenty of chicken feathers in the 
hack of it, so took the men down to police head- 
quarters, where they searched them. and found 
the check on one of the men, who gave his name 
as Fred Aikin. The other fellow said his name 
was Leonard Alexander. Altho they admitted 
they had sold the chickens, they did not confess 
to any theft. 

Meanwhile, the Council Bluffs sheriff’s of- 
fice had been informed of the finding of the 
chickens, and a call had been put out over the 
country telephone lines, asking for reports of 
losses of chickens, It happened that the night 
before two young fellows in a Ford roadster 
had been driving about, the country near Han- 
cock, lowa. O. H. Gress, a farmer living near 
there, noticed a car parked alongside the road 
and took down the number. He told his broth- 
ev-in-law, Sam Rogers, of the mysterious ear, 
and they agreed that probably the fellows were 














CHICKEN THIEVES WHO WENT TO PRISON 
Fred Aikin and Leonard Alexander. 


up to some sort of dirty work. Consequently, 
the next morning when Mrs. Rogers discovered 
that some of her poultry had been stolen, she 
got in touch with the sheriff’s office and gave 
the number of the car they suspected. It was 
the number of the car that had brought in the 
chickens offered for sale at the Roser poultry 
house. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Rogers came into Council 
Bluffs, and when the two alleged thieves were 
presented to them, Rogers recognized Aikin ‘te. 
be none other than a hired man that had worked 
for him at one time, When recognized, the 
thieves confessed and told of stealing chickens 
from Rogers, Gress and Eggert Wiese, all liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Walnut and Hancock, 
Iowa, Consequently, the thieves, who pleaded 
not guilty when first brought before the court, 
changed their plea to guilty, and Judge O. D. 
Wheeler sentenced each of them to two years 
in prison. 


Gress Should Have Phoned Sheriff 


As Rogers and Wiese were both Service Bu- 
reau. members with signs properly posted, a 
reward of $50 has been paid to Mr. Roser, who 
furnished the first information leading to the 
arrest. Mrs. Rogers was glad to know that the 
thieves had been caught, and had hoped that a 
part of the reward might go to Mr. Gress, who 
had watched the car that had been in the vicin- 
ity the night the chickens were stolen. If Gress 
had only telephoned the sheriff and reported 
the ear, he would have received the reward, 

““T take several farm papers,’’ Mr. Rogers 
told me, ‘‘but the protection we receive from 
Wallaces’ Farmer is worth more than. the rest 
of them put together, We are glad to know 
the thieves who took our chickens have been 
put out of the road, and we hope this action 
will serve as a lesson to others.’’ 

Mr. Roser, the buyer (Concluded on page 12) 


HANDLING PIGS THRU THE SUMMER MONTHS 


Stick to Balanced Rations, Good Pasture, and Keep an Eye Out for Disease 


“6 HE eye of the master fatteneth the 
the swine.’’? This applies particularly 


to spring and summer pigs during the 
first part of their lives, In order that the pigs 
may thrive, proper attention must be given to 
diet, comfort, exercise, parasites, disease and 
surgery. 

The usual diet for pigs during the early sum- 
mer of their growing period is based on corn 
and pasture. I always want to use these two. 
It | want to get particularly large gains, I want 
to be sure that I have some kind of legume pas- 
ture. Personally, I like alfalfa, clover and sweet 
clover, giving preference in the order named. In 
addition, I usually feed tankage, using oil meal 
with it in the early part of the growing period. 


Experimenting With Commercial Feeds 


This vear, for the first time, I am feeding 
commercially prepared balanced rations, mixed 
particularly for pigs. So far the results of the 
commercially mixed feed for this season have 
heen satisfactory. My experience so far would 
indicate that when pigs have to be fed by the 
hired help, ready mixed feed insures greater 
uniformity of diet. The average hired man does 
not use the care in mixing tankage and oil meal 
that is desirable. Tf the pigs are fed in separate 
feeders, he is liable to slight one at various 
times, If I have plenty of time to mix the feed 
end attend to the feeding, the so-called ‘‘trin- 
ity’’ mixture looks good to me. The commer- 
cially mixed feeds are much nearer fool-proof 
and require less time and attention. 

I have always found that pigs on alfalfa eat 
less corn and less other concentrates per day per 
head than on any other pasture. It also seems 
that they grow faster on the alfalfa. 

When a pig has all he wants to eat, the next 


Boy J. J. Newlin 


thing he is looking for is a comfortable place to 
stay. If he has shade for hot days, some protec- 
tion from the wind on windy days, and a dry 
bed without dust for wet, cold days, he will 
make his own choice and thrive as far as com- 
fort is concerned, When it comes to weaning a 
pig, I do not separate the sows and pigs. [ 
merely fix a nice, comfortable bed with clean 
and fresh straw for the pigs. Put this bed where 
the sows can not reach it, preferably some little 
distance from where the sows bed down for the 
night. The pigs find this fresh bed and sleep all 
night without running out to nurse on the sows. 
If this procedure is started when the pigs are 
two months old, nearly all the lot will be com- 
pletely weaned in a few weeks. That is to say, 
fix a creep to their separate sleeping quarters, 
and that is all the labor there is to weaning pigs. 
Lets Hogs Do Their Own Dipping 

Then | always have to watch for parasites, 
These include mange and lice. Pigs farrowed in 
late April and May and where the mothers have 
access to running water, are not usually both- 
ered with mange. Pigs farrowed earlier than 
this, or where the sows take water from the 
trough, require more attention. I bought a steel 
dipping vat and dipped my pigs religously tor 
two or three seasons in the orchardist’s lime- 
sulphur solution. That was too much work. 
Then I built a wide, flat trough and let them do 
their own dipping. This trough is made out of 
2x12’s, sixteen feet long, three feet wide and 
ten inches deep, and bolted together with old 
wagon box endgate rods. I was careful to have 
no cleats or obstructions on the bottom side. I 
attached a piece of chain at one end. A team 


will move this portable dipping vat from lot to 
lot as desired, 

The lime-sulphur solution is dissolved aeceord- 
ing to directions and the final strength for hogs 
should be one pound of dry powdered lime-sul- 
phur to three gallons of water. This will be 
found effective for control of mange. Lice do 
not thrive when hogs have access to this port- 
able dipping vat. 

Then I always have to be on the lookout for 
disease. This year my pigs were vaccinated 
May 28. I used a simultaneous treatment with 
clear serum, The other disease is so-called filth 
infection, or necro-enteritis. There are now on 
the market so-called cures for these diseases or 
infections. IT have never used them. Some of 
my friends have used them with quite satisfae- 
tory results. I raise my pigs on the McLean 
county system for prevention of these diseases. 


An Interesting Hint on Castrating Pigs 


In addition to all the above, I always make 
sure to castrate such pigs as are not desirable 
or needed for breeding purposes, by the time 
they weigh fifty pounds. If I were raising mar- 
ket hogs and had no demand for male pigs for 
breeding purposes, I would much prefer to 
have the pigs castrated before they are six 
weeks old. Be careful about the knife vou use. 
Be sure that it is clean, and the edge is smooth. 
The first pig operated on after a knife has been 
sharpened on the usual whetstone has about a 
50 per cent chance of living. I don’t know why. 
It is true. If the knife is sharpened on the 
whetstone and you whittle a few shavings off a 
hardwood stick before you catch the first pig, 
he should have no more difficulty than the oth- 
ers, I didn’t believe this once. I lost two good 
pigs trying to prove that the theory was a hoax. 
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AT A FARM WOMEN’S VACATION CAMP 


“No Husbands, No Children, No Dishwashing or Chickens for One Glorious Week”’ 


OW I wish every woman reader of 
H Wallaces’ Farmer might have enjoyed 

the privilege that came to me last sum- 
mer, that of attending a farm women’s vaca- 
tion camp! Just imagine, if you can, thirty- 
five farm wives and mothers, from half a dozen 
different sections of Cedar county, Lowa, off 
camping for the first time, and you will then 





Some of the women who attended the Farm Bureau rest camp at Lower 
Palisades on the Cedar river. 


have a picture of the happy grou of women 
that we were. No home cares, no hetisbatids, 
no children, no dishwashing nor chores nor 
chickens; no nothing, in fact, for one glorious 
week, except games, swimming, hikes, base- 
ball, croquet, horseshoes, music, occasional 
lectures and rest, and then more rest. 

Our farm women’s vacation camp came 
about thru the efforts put forth by the Farm 
Bureau leader of women’s work in the coun- 
“ty, Mrs. W. S. Huber. Mrs. Huber had heard 
of the operation of similar camps in the state 
and elsewhere over the country. Alfho the 
idea was a new one to her, she ealled the lead 
ers of the various districts together and laid 
before them the plan for a camp, so that they 
in turn might tell the women of their districts 
about it. We learned that the camp would be 
possible only if a certain number of women 
were enrolled.  Instruetors and entertainers 
would be furnished by the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, with no expenses to us other than an 
enrollment fee of six dollars, which would also 
take care of our board and lodging for thie 
week. 


Suggestion Meets With Ready Response 


The plan met with enthusiasm, It took a 
great deal of planning to find a suitable time 
for all of the women and a place that would 
be accessible and of a size to accommodate our 
group. The camp was held at the Lower Pali- 
sades on the Cedar River, near Mount Vernon, 
in a heavily timbered section. Limestone bluffs 
and cliffs, fringed with oaks and maples, 
loomed in the background, with little cottages 
nestled down at their feet. 

One could scarcely conceive of a more beau- 
tiful or a more ideal location for a summer 
camp. The view from the lodge, looking up 
and down the river, was one of rare beauty. 
There were the woods, the hills, and the cliffs 
back of them. At night there was the moon- 
light on the water and in the daytime the glo- 
rious sunrises and the more glorious sunsets 
reflected in the water. 

One of the greatest joys for all of the wo- 
men was that there were no meals for us to 
plan. A certain camper frankly admitted that 
she was tired of her own cooking, and actu- 
ally hungry for even a potato that was cooked 
by someone else. She said she believed it would 
taste a lot different than her own. Just to 
eat somebody else’s cooking—that seemed to 
be a popular idea. 

A special cook had been, hired, and she 
proved to be a veryygood on@i#And we never 





By a Farm Woman 


even knew what we were going to have ahead 
of time, which made for a lot of fun and excite- 
ment among us, 

Neither men nor children were allowed at 
the camp until the last day, when a pienie 
was arranged, and all of the home folks were 
invited to attend. Hav- 
ing them with us on this 
day was an advantage, 
of course, as it was the 
day on which we broke 
camp, and there were 
several of us who want- 
ed transportation home. 

From the time that 
we registered until the 
close of the camp, there 
was something doing all 
the time. The camp 
program provided for 
sleep until 6:30 o’elock 
in the morning, the of- 
fieial hour for reveille. 
But it seems to be al- 
most impossible to break 
habits of vears all of a 
sudden, with the result 
that many of the women 
were awake at 4:30 or 
Anyway, they had the joy of 
lnewing that they could turn over and take 
another nap if they wanted to, remembering 
that there was no milk to be strained nor chick- 
ens to feed, 

From 6:45 to 7:00 in the morning, we had 


DOD o’eloel. 





THE 1927 CALENDAR OF SUMMER 
CAMPS 


Four summer vacation camps have been 
scheduled for the farm women of Iowa this 
year in as many counties, with a possibility 
of several others being put on the calendar 
before the end of June. Woodbury county 
women are camping as this goes to press; 
Plymouth county women will pack their 
grips for camp on June 20, and not return 
home until the following Saturday; Sioux 
county women have set June 30 as their 
starting date, with no mention of when 
they will break camp; Cedar county wo- 
men, about whom a story appears on this 
page, have set August 14 to 21 for their 
second vacation camp, 











setting up exercises in front of the cottages, 
in an open space. Even tho they have done 
a great deal of hard work, farm women are 
beginning to appreciate that there is a dif- 
ference between exereise which is taken cor- 
rectly in the open air and that which is just 
plain, every-day — toil. 


furnished a lot of amusement, as did the other 
playground equipment on the camp grounds. 
For those who found sports too strenuous there 
were magazines and the daily newspapers. 

After the midday meal we had supervised 
rest. Our camp chairman, Mrs. Huber, saw 
to it that we all got our hour’s rest. Don’t 
believe that this was all there was to camping. 
We did other things, too, like studying part of 
each day. One afternoon we had instruction 
along health lines, Another time we were told 
how to feed our families correctly by a food spe- 
cialist from the State University. Most of us 
prided ourselves on being good cooks, but we 
learned that the chemistry of food is important 
and that food selection is just as important as 
good cooking. We had a lecture on art by a rep- 
resentative from a local art store. Mrs. Ells- 
worth Richardson, state chairman of Farm Bu- 
reau women’s work, talked to us one afternoon, 
and there were still others who both entertained 
us and gave us useful knowledge. 


Evenings Spent Around the Campfire 


Our evenings were spent in ‘‘sings’’ and 
talks around the glowing campfire. It was sur- 
prising at these times to see how less careworn 
the women looked, as if they had dropped all of 
their worries for a good time. They seemed to 
be renewed in spirit by this play and rest and 
worth-while program. 

It had been difficult for many of the women 
to pick up and leave for a vaeation in August. 
A few who had enrolled for the camp were 
not able to come on account of sickness in the 
family and threshing that was delayed by rains. 
One woman solved the problem of getting away 
by training her son to do the cooking in her 
place. She had no daughters, Another had 
two girls who were taking their mother’s place. 
One had left grandmother in charge of things. 
One little lady had not been away from home 
for so long that she couldn’t give up the idea 
of camping out, and so invited some relatives 
from town to step in and make themselves at 
home at her place, which they did. and en- 
joved their vacation as much as she did hers. 

How much the eamp meant to us ean best be 
judged by bits of conversation that floated over 
the grounds. ‘‘It is just too good to be true,”’ 
exclaimed one woman. ‘‘Do yon know, before T 
came away, I thought it would be rather a tire- 
some trip for me,’’ confided a grandmother, 
‘‘but I feel younger and more rested than 1 
have in vears.’’ One woman had been able to see 
herself as she was back home, sinee she came to 
eamp. ‘‘I was just tired out and eross,’’ she 
said. ‘‘T ean see now that all that ailed me was 
too much home and family and never feeling 
that IT could get away.”’ 

When we were asked if we wanted another 
camp this next year, every one shouted ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
And our camp, weather and summer work per- 
mitting. will be held again at the Lower Pali- 
sades, August 14-21, 1927, 





After the morning meal, 
which was eaten soon 
after 7:00 o’clock, each 
one followed her own 
inclination — rested if 
she chose, took a walk 
or made a visit to some 
new-made friend, A few 
of the women brought 
along some faneywork 
and picked it up at this 
time. Some went bath- 
ing. Others took out 
boats for a ride on the 
river, and still others 
tried their hand = at 
‘‘eateh,’’ something that 
they hadn’t done since 
they were girls. All of 
the women, in fact, were 














as giddy as girls. The 
swings and teeter-totters 


Campers taking a morning splash in the Cedar river, 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Spraying Rings—Getting a Stand of Alfalfa 


By JAY WHITSON 


T LOOKS as tho a partnership or 

ring-owned orchard spraying outfit 
is better than one owned individually 
when the number of trees to be 
sprayed is not large. I have talked to 
several members of spray rings in 
Marshall and Hardin counties this 
spring and I am convinced that the 
owner of a small orchard is more apt 
to get it sprayed and at the right 
time when three or four of his neigh- 
bors are in on the job than when he 
alone uses the outfit. 

With the crowding of spring work 





the temptation to put off the spraying | 


beyond the best time or omit one or 
two of them altogether is strong. 
When four or more are in on the deal, 
the chance of neglect or delay is les- 
sened. Some of them will be ready 
and the rest will make a shift of plans 
so as to not injure or delay the others. 
Also, since with most outfits it is 
really best to have two men operate, 
neighbors can pair off and do the 
spraying job on their two orchards 
better, quicker and with less trouble 
than each alone. Spray rings are on 
the increase, I believe, when as many 
as three are found in a community 
not larger than a township. This is 
the case at Le Grand in Marshall coun- 
ty, and at New Providence in Hardin. 





Fields showing much more sweet 
clover than corn were not uncommon 
in Story county when I drove across it 
June 2 and 3. In some fields cultiva- 
tion was ridding the fields of enough 
of the clover so it would do little or 
no injury. I noticed one field in par- 
ticular where no corn could be seen 
from the road on most of the field. 
One land and part of a second and the 
turning space at the end of the field 
had very little sweet clover showing. 
I asked a neighbor about the way the 
field was handled and he said most of 
the field was fall plowed, but that 
showing little sweet clover was plowed 
about May 1. The fall plowing was 
not touched until about the 5th of 
May. The man with whom I talked 
said that all new seeding of sweet clo- 
ver that was fall plowed grew badly 
but when it was disked early the 
amount of sweet clover left would not 
cause much trouble. 





More soybeans are being planted in 
Marshall county than ever before, or 
so everyone I talked with told me. A 
few years ago they were quite largely 
Planted with corn for hogging down 
or silo filling. Many are of the opin- 
ion that there is less planting for hog- 
ging down than a few years ago. 
big increase in seeding soys is as a 
separate crop. They are being plant- 
ed for hay or a seed crop. It seems 
that more were planted with a corn 
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planter than any other method of seed- | 


ing. Some folks were planning on 
seeding sudan between the rows ten 


days or two weeks later. This method 
of combatting weeds has proved satis- 
factory on ‘some farms, I was told by 
two who have tried it. 

Living in the neighborhood of Le 
irand, iowa, has one advantage over 
the surrounding territory that I be- 
lieve the farmers of this community 
will come to appreciate more each 
year. Near this town are located two 





large limestone quarries, one crushing | 


for the Northwestern railroad and one 
for a. construction company. This 
makes limestone for correcting soil 
acidity available very. cheaply, but 
what is of as much or more impor- 
tance, I believe, is that it can be 
hauled and spread during the winter. 
It has been found impractical to un- 
load and spread limestone that has 
to be shipped during cold weather. So 
for most folks this means that the 
work with limestone must be done dur- 





ing the farm work season. Farmers 
located within hauling distance of a 
quarry that operates during cold 
weather certainly have an advantage. 


A perfect stand of alfalfa is often 
talked about but rarely achieved. Yet 
I saw a field of eleven acres on the 
farm of H. C. Goecke, of Marshall 
county, that could be called a perfect 
stand. This field was seeded on Au- 
gust 9 last year at the rate of twelve 
pounds of Grimm per acre. I did not 
find a spot of bare ground large 
enough to put my hand down in the 
field except along the dead 
In another part of the same county, on 
the farm of O. W. Johnson, I saw a 
field that was almost a perfect stand. 
This was seeded the same day, under 
similar conditions. 

This perfect stand secured by Mr. 
Goecke and near perfect stand of Mr. 
Johnson were obtained under these 





furrow. | 


conditions: Both fields had been in 
alfalfa before and were thinned by 
winter killing. Goecke took off one 
crop on the alfalfa remaining in 1926 
and Johnson two. The ground was 
then plowed and worked down and the 
alfalfa seeded following a rain that 
stopped threshing for a day or two. 
With Goecke’s field the land was cov- 
ered with a coat of well-rotted feed- 
lot manure 
was plowed, double disked and rolled 
with an improved type of roller before 
the rains came. Jt’ was so wet when 
the alfalfa was seeded that it was not 
practical to, use a harrow or roller. 
When it had dried off sufficiently so 


the ground could be worked, the al- 
falfa had sprouted so, this perfect 
stand was secured without covering 


the seed. 


I was impressed by the importance 
given manure by successful 
raisers in this county. Five out of 
seven men that by their successful 
experience were qualified to speak, 
told me they always applied manure 
before seediny alfalfa. Limestone, in- 
oculation, manure and well drained 
soil are the requirements for profita- 
ble alfalfa growing in Marshall county, 
these men are sure. > 








FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop'’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Building a Good Fence 


A recent investigation in two TIli- 
nois counties showed that the fencing 
costs on these farms varied from $1.82 
to 62 cents an acre per year, and that 
the cost per year averaged $198 per 
farm. We think this will be a surprise 
to most farmers, as the highest figure 
would mean a cost of $364 per year 
on a 200-acre farm, while the lowest 
figure given would amount to $124 per 
year, 
on the already too scanty farm income, 
and if there is any way of cutting the 
fencing costs without sacrificing effi- 
ciency all farmers’ should know 
about it. 

It is hard to estimate in dollars and 
cents all the advantages of good fences 
over poor ones. In the first place, 
they are economical because they save 
the farmer’s time in running after 
straying livestock, whose straying ten- 
dencies increase as the quality of the 
fencing decreases. They save a good 
many head of livestock injured by bad 
fences or killed by getting on the 
highway or by foundering in forbidden 
fields or granaries. They save many 
a bushel of growing crops from tram- 
pling and ravaging. Steel posts or 
fences properly grounded protect stock 
from lightning. 

Good fences make for better farm 
management, since they admit of the 
proper rotation of crops and pastures, 
allow the farmer to utilize crop resi- 
dues to the best advantage, permit the 
use of corn pickers and other labor 
saving machinery by cleaning up with 
hogs and cattle, give a chance to keep 
fields and fence rows free from weeds 
by the use of sheep or goats and make 
a profit at the same time, allow a ma- 
terial saving in harvesting costs by 
hogging down corn, and often permit 
of salvaging with livestock a crop that 
otherwise would be a dead loss be- 
cause of wind or hail storm. They are 
also an essential part of any program 
of livestock sanitation, such as the 
McLean system for hogs. Thus good 
fences enable the farmer to adjust his 
livestock quickly to varying conditions 
and to take advantage of sudden 
changes in feed and markets. 

Lastly, good fences make for better 
neighbors and more valuable farms. 
A prospective buyer sizes up a farm 
very much according to the condition 
of the building and lots and fences and 


This is certainly a heavy drain | 





fence rows; and first impressions are 
just as important in selecting a farm 
as in choosing a sweetheart. Then a 
farmer who keeps his fences in good 
shape will be better respected and a 
better neighbor. Nothing is 
likely to cause friction between neigh- 
bors than poor fences and marauding 
livestock and poultry. A good many 
neighborhood squabbles start in just 
that way. 

What constitutes a good fence? Ev- 
idently this will depend on the mate- 
rials at hand, the purpose of the fence, 
and the degree of permanence desired. 
We have helped to build and repair a 
wide variety of fences, from the rude 
brush fence thrown around a woods 
pasture, thru various types of rail 
fences, picket fences, post and plank 
fences; and wire fences, to the more 
modern types of galvanized woven 
wire fences. Probably each of these 
was considered the best fence for that 
particular time and place. 

The primary purpose of any fence 
is to turn whatever livestock is likely 
to be kept. This is usually expressed 
as the legal requirements of “horse- 
high, bull-strong, pig-tight.” Besides 
these, a good fence must present a 
neat appearance, must take up the 
minimum amount of high-priced land, 
must be easily kept clean and not har- 
bor undesirable weeds and insects, and 
must have the lowest possible yearly 
cost compatible with the most effi- 
cient service, 

Experience has pretty well demon- 
strated that the best general purpose 
fence, at least for permanent locations, 
is one of heavy galvanized wire mesh, 
with perhaps one or two barb wires 
at the top, and supported on heavy 
long life posts of some sort. In many 

cases, however, temporary fences may 

be better than permanent ones; since 
being easily moved from one place to 
another they cut down very materially 
the investment required, and interfere 
with field work and waste less 
land when a fence is not needed. 

We will try to take up in succeeding 
articles the cost of good and bad fenc- 
ing and how to build a good fence. 
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more | 





just before plowing. It | 


alfalfa | 





Why Concrete Is So Popular 


Why is it that concrete is such a 
popular building material and rapidly 
becoming more so? Some of the rea- 
sons are that it is permanent, has no 
painting or other upkeep cost, is fire- 
proof and vermin proof, clean and san- 
itary, is easily made damp-proof, is 
easily worked into any desired shape, 
and for the material it displaces is 
cheaper in first cost, especially in the 
labor required. Also an important 
part of the popularity is the well 
planned and well advertised education 
work of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., and of the individ- 
ual cement firms, and the care which 
has been taken to improve the product 
and keep it uniform. 

To obtain the best results, good 
forms, good cement, clean sand, clean 
hard pebbles or broken stone, and 
clean water must be used; the con- 
crete must be of the proper mixture 
and thoroly mixed. preferably with a 
power driven mixer; and must be 
properly cured and protected against 
frost or hot sunshine. Cement that 
contains hard lumps should not be 
used, as it has absorbed moisture and 
partially set; and cement should al- 
ways be stored in a dry place to keep 
it from getting lumpy. 

Bank-run gravel should not be used 
in making concrete, as it usually has 
too much fine material and besides is 
not uniform but is likely to have pock- 
ets of fine and pockets of coarse. The 
gravel should be run over a one-fourth 
inch screen, that which goes thru be- 
ing used as sand or fine aggregate and 
that which goes over as pebbles or 
coarse aggregate. The labor cost of 
screening the gravel is considerable 
and hence many prefer to add about 
one-third more cement to make up for 
the excess of fine aggregate and to 
take caré of non-uniform’ grading. 
This may do for concrete whcre 
strength or density is not very impor- 
tant; but for strong, dense, waterproof 
concrete it is necessary that the bank- 
run gravel be graded into fine and 
coarse and that these be used in the 
proper proportion, usually one bag of 
cement, six to ten pounds of hydrated 
lime, two cubic feet of sand, three 
cubic feet of pebbles or broken stone, 
and just enough water to make a 
quaky, jelly-like mixture which will 
not pour out of a wheelbarrow and will 
show water only when tamped a little. 





FARM Tas 


Buy Direct at Factory Prices 


Write today for our prices on guar- 
anteed farm lighting plant batteries. 
Shipped direct from factory to user 
and under Amana cooperative plan 
you can buy them at lowest price. 
Guaranteed Five Years 
Every battery—full size, full capac- 
ity plates. Every set backed by a 
binding guarantee that lasts five 
years. Price as low as $98.65 per set 
of 16 cella. Write now for Amana 
money-saving prices and FREE book 
on How to Make Batteries Last 
Longer, also {ron-clad factory guar- 






antee. 
AMANA SOCIETY 
BOX 10, - HIGH. IOWA 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illtnols 
Plant: Buffalo, 


MIDWEST ALL STEEL 
. GRAIN BINS 
7 \ ry rE rar mht. crop sinat Bre, 


rH makes storage necessary for higher 
=} prices. Midwest Heavy Duty Bin, easily 

set up or moved--highest quality--guar- 

antecd--low priced--freight prepaid. 

FREE--Write for folder and prices. 

i MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Le Dept 326, Am. Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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lea Feeder | 


DES Mots & Mra. co, : 


26 


FARM WORK (S LATE 


Your time is valuable. 
day ie worth two hours in the feed jot. 
feed themselves from a 

DES MOINES “ECONOMY” FEEDER 


and chores. pandee any feed. New ‘‘Non-Choke’’ 


Saves feed 
12, 000 eid. Iai ear. Pays for itself now but lasts 4 ite etime. 4 size: 
Sunder ae 45 bu. $4 


404 New York A 





A half hour now in the field each 
Your hogs will 






Agitator. 





2; 60 bu. $50; Junior $10. Order direct oF 


“BES. es SILO & MFG. CO, 
2Des Moines, towa 
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COUNTY ROAD BONDS 


- Jowa Farmers Ask About New Highway Law 


GOOD many Iowa farmers are 
writing in about the county elec- 
tions for issuing road bonds to speed 
up the road program. They want to 
know what the law provides and what 
danger, if any, they are running into 
as taxpayers when they vote yes on 
the bonding proposition. The best 
thing that these folks can do, of 
course, is to write to the State High- 
way Commission at Ames for a copy 
of the Service Bulletin for May, 1927, 
which gives the text of the primary 
road laws as they now stand. 
We are running below some inqui- 
ries that have come in lately on this 
subject, some of which may answer 


questions that others of our readers | 


already have in mind. 
A subscriber writes: 


“Road boosters say that our county | 


won’t share in the primary road fund 
unless we vote bonds. Is this true?” 

The primary road fund (consisting 
of federal aid road funds, motor vehi- 
cle funds and that portion of gasoline 
tax apportioned to primary road use) 
must be used by the highway commis- 
sion on the primary road system and 
priority must be given to grading, 
draining and bridging. (Sec. 9, p. 4-5.) 
In every county the primary road sys- 
tem must be maintained by the com- 
mission. Therefore, every primary 
road must be graded and bridged be- 
fore surfacing, and maintenance of the 
present system where graveled must 
be provided by the commission. (Sec. 
4, p. 4.) (References are to Service 
Bulletin State Highway Commission, 
May, 1927.) Subject to the foregoing 
limitations the distribution and use of 
the primary road fund is within the 
control of the highway commission, 
except where bonds are or have been 
issued by a county, which will be here- 
inafter discussed. 


Bonds Are County Obligations 


Another asks: 


“(1) If the county votes bonds, isn’t 
there some danger that the payment 
of principal and interest on these 


bonds will eventually come out of the 
taxpayers of the county? (2) Can't 
the legislature reverse itself in the 
next session so that the primary road 
funds will no longer be available to 
pay off county bonds, or wouldn't it be 
possible for a bond issue to be put 
thru that would be bigger than the al- 
lotment from the road f nd? 3) I 
claim that property holders in the 
county are taking a chance in voting 
bonds, and that there is a good chance 
that it will be the property owners 
and not the primary roa’ fund that in 
the end will have to take care of this 
debt.” 

(1) It should 
instance that these 


be noted in the first 
bonds are county 


obligations and that they are not, nor 
can they be, assumed by the state. 
(Sec. 4722, p. 12.) The amount re- 


quired to be allotted to pay such bonds 
is limited to the amount heretofore al- 
lotted to such county on the area basis 
less the most of maintenance in that 
county. (Sec. 35, p. 8.) 

(2) If the allotment fails for any 
reason, o if the primary road fund 
fails, or if the legisl*ture amends or 
repeals the statute, the bonds issued 
are an absolute liability of the county 


and must be met by taxation. (Sec. 
4272, p. 12.) Special assessments 


have been abol' *ed. 

If the amount required to retire the 
bonds is greater than the county’s al- 
lotment the d ficit must be met by the 
taxation. 

(3) There 
on this: 

(a) The bond issue must have the 
approval of the highway commission 
which is committed to a state-wide 
program. (Sec. 35, p. 8.) 

(b) Expenditures for paving are 
limited to 30 per cent of funds avail- 
able for construction in any one year 


are, however, limitations 





until the entire primary road system 
has been graded, bridged and drained. 
(Sec. 35, p. 9.) 

Thus, there is always the legal lia- 
bility on the co: nty for the bonds is- 
sued but there are sufficient restric- 
tions and practical political conditions 
present that only a complete reversal 
of policy could possibly, not probably, 
throw the burden of the bond issue 
upon the taxpayer in a direct property 
tax. 


Another subscriber says: 

“If the primary road fund is going 
to be turned over to the counties to 
pay the cost of county bond issues, 
where is the state road system they 
have told us we were going to get? It 
looks like there would be a checker-~ 
board of paved counties paying into 
the primary road fund to build roads 
in the counties that are bonded.” 

This is, of course, the most disturb- 
ing element in the bond issue question. 
The original purpose in delegating to 
the highway commission the power of 
distributing the primary road fund 
was to permit the development of a 





= 


state-wide program, and to _ permit 
counties to “checkerboard” the state 
would in a way defeat that purpose. 
The highway commission has the 
power to disapprove a bond issue, and 
should be expected to exercise that 
power when necessary to see to it that 
the ideal of a state highway system 
rather than of a checkerboard is se- 


cured. The responsibility on this 
point, as on many other points under 
the new law, is on the state highway 
commission. 





Green Scum in Water Trough 


A number of subscribers have in- 
quired as to the cause of the green 
scum in water tanks and ponds and 
how to remedy the trouble. This green 
scum is due to the growth of algae or 
microscopic water plants, and it us- 
ually is not a difficult matter to keep 
the growth down to a point where it 
will not be troublesome. 

There are two ways by which this 
can be done. One is to arrange a 
cover which will fit over the top of 
the tank and keep out the light when 
the tank is not in use, arranged so 
that it would close by means of a 
weight or spring except when held 
open. As the green algae grows only 
in the presence of light, a cover would 








help a great deal in keeping down the 
growth. 

The other remedy is to keep a small 
bag of copper sulphate crystals handy 
and dip this bag into the tank full of 
water for a minute or two occasionally 
when the scum shows a tendency to 
get a start. An occa: ional use in this 
way will have no bad effect on live- 


| Stock, altho very much might be dan- 
| gerous. 


Sprinkling a little lime in the 
trough every few days is also said to 
help. 

The proper treatment of stagnant 
ponds or reservoirs where fish are to 
be kept is more difficult, since a cop 
per sulphate treatment strong enough 
to keep down aigae, while not danger- 
ous to livestock, is likely to affect fish, 
as some varieties are quite suscepti- 
ble. In such a case, it will be well to 
take the matter up with the United 
States Health Bureau, Washington, D. 
C., or with your own state water sur- 
vey, and obtain their advice. They 
will want to know the area and aver- 
age depth of the reservoir, what varie- 
ties of fish are kept, whether the wa- 
ter is to be used for human or live- 
stock consumption, the rate at which 
it is being used, whether it is possible 
to install a well and windmill pump for 
replenishing the supply.—I. W. D. 














Performance and Comfort 
Unequaled at Its Price 
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WW: ARE eager to have you ride in the Chrysler 
“50” and drive it, fully confident that the 
moment you compare it with any car approximat- 
ing its own price—you will not fail to choose the 


Chrysler “50”. 


In speed, acceleration and economy, as well as in 
trimness of appearance, the sweeping superiority 
of the Chrysler “50” over the other cars in its price 





Chrysler “50” Features 


50 miles and more an hour; 
5 to 25 miles in 8 seconds; 
25 miles to the gallon; 


Full-sized, withampleseating 
capacity for adult passengers; 


Mohair plush upholstery. 








field is one of the reasons why public preference 
has—within the past eight months—shot Chrysler 
forward to fourth place among the world’s greatest 
motor car manufacturers. 


In its characteristic Chrysler fleetness and dash, its 
smoothness throughout its entire speed range, its 
economy, its full-sized roominess for adult passen- 
gers, its smartness of line and coloring, indisputable 
value proclaims the “50” as far and away the great- 
est iting at its price. 


7 7 


Coupe $750; Coach $780; Roadster (with rumble seat) $795; 

Sedan $830; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 

Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 

time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. All 

Chrysler cars have the additional protection against theft of 
the Fedco System nt 2 


umbering. 


CHRYSLER ‘50° 


BUILT 


ONLY 


CHRYSLER 


BUILDS 





CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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When You Make the Berry 
Preserves 


F ALL the fruits that summer 
time affords us for delicious jams 
and preserves, I think that probably 
the berries are the favorites of every- 
one. Strawberries stand high on the 
list of delicious preserves. Then there 
are raspberries, black and red, black- 
berries, gooseberries, loganberries, 
and for those fortunately situated 
there is the delicious dark-blue jam 
of blueberries. 

There is one rule which I always fol- 
low in making preserves of any kind 
and that is to never handle large quan- 
tities of fruit at one time, no more, in 
fact, than I can conveniently take 
care of in one batch of preserves. 
With strawberries, one quart is a good 
measure to take care of in one cook- 
ing. With some of the smaller berries 
which pack more closely, anywhere 
from two cups to a _ quart can be 
cooked up with good results. 

For the cooking, choose a_ wide- 
mouthed pan with a flat bottom. I 
find the pans which fit in my large- 
sized pressure cooker excellent for this 
purpose but any larger pan or kettle 
will do as well. Measure the fruit 
washed and picked over into the cook- 
ing pan and put in an equal measure 
of sugar, except in the case of green 
gooseberries when a little more sugar 
will be necessary. In measuring straw- 
berries I round the cup up over fairly 
well], especially if the berries are large 
size as they do not pack as tightly as 
the other berries. Do not be tempted 
to use more than an equal measure of 
sugar except with green gooseberries, 
I find with them that a cup and a half 
of sugar to a cup of berries gives the 
best results. 

This method is simpler than the 
syrup way as the berries make their 
own syrup and apparently develop a 
finer flavor and a more characteristic 
fresh fruit flavor than when cooked 
any other way. 

If you are using a range for the 
cooking, set the pan of berries and su- 
gar on the back of the stove and let 
them warm thru well, stirring occa- 
sionally with a wooden spoon so that 
the sugar does not cake. The berries 
will soon start their own juice, the 
softer fruited ones doing it more quick- 
ly, naturally. In using a vapor stove, 
turn the burner as low as possible and 
gradually heat to the melted stage 
with occasional stirrings. 

As soon as the sugar is fairly well 
melted, bring the, fruit to a vigorous 
boil and begin counting time. Allow 
fifteen minutes for cooking, lowering 
the heat a little after the first minute 
or so of cooking so that the fruit bub- 
bles at a medium boil. 

The nicest looking preserves are ob- 
tained if after cooking they are allowed 
to stand at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore putting into jars. This gives time 
for the juices that have been forced 
out of the fruit in the boiling process 
to be absorbed back in. Strawberries 
will be almost as plump as they were 
before cooking when handled this way. 
After standing the twenty-four hours 
or more the preserves are then put 
into the jars cold. Do not make the 
mistake of heating again to put in the 
jars as you will then destroy the per- 
fect form of the individual berries. 
There is no danger of spoilage if you 
sterilize your jars and use paraffin on 
top or seal them tightly in glass jars 
with tops. This is contrary to most 
preserve-making directions, but it 
works and do not be led into sealing 
them hot for they will keep perfectly 
sealed cold. 

In the case of strawberries and the 
delicate-skinned raspberries and lo- 
ganberries, avoid stirring as much as 
possible. I have found the method of 


shaking the pan to keep the sugar 
from sticking hard to the bottom be- 
fore it is melted, quite satisfactory. 
With harder fruits one can stir with a 
spoon without breaking them to any 
extent, but it is hard to do this with 
the soft fruits like those just men- 
tioned. 

Because it is such a joy to have 
preserves that look nice as well as 
taste good, I have taken special care 
to give the minute details of the pro- 
cess. There is really nothing hard 
about it, as you can see. In fact, the 
first time I made them this way I 
was surprised at the ease of it and 
thought there must be something 
wrong somewhere, for I had always 
looked upon making preserves as one 
of the more difficult arts of cookery. 
It is really surprising the way the 
fruit plumps out on standing before 
sealing up. 

When you are making gooseberry 


preserves this time of year, try mix- 
ing them half and half with the early 
cherries. The combination is delicious. 
Use the measure and a half rule on su- 
gar as suggested for gooseberries 
alone. Also cherries make a delicious 
preserve by themselves. I have found 
it one that retains its flavor well over 
a long period of time and it. is an un- 
usually valuable preserve to use with 
big dinners because of its tartness. It 
is particularly tasty with roast beef 
and roast pork dinners. 

Make up some blueberry preserves, 
by all means, if you are so fortunate 
as to live near where they are grown 
or can get them reasonably on the 
market. It is especially good with hot 
biscuits and muffins for breakfast or 
for light lunches either noon or night. 
Cook them up with an equal measure 
of sugar and follow the directions as 
in making the other berry preserves. 
—J. W. 
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oo is the time of roses and the 
loveliest time of the whole flow- 
ering year for those of us who are 
more sentimental about roses perhaps 
than we care to own. And really, I 
suspect that people in general are more 
sentimental about roses than any other 
flower we have. I am willing to ac- 
knowledge that roses are connected 
with many of the most beautiful and 
tender experiences in my own life and 
in recent years I have been attempt- 
ing to grow the particular roses that 
accented cherished moments. They 
have a language that is expressive, 
very, and quite distinctly theirs, and 
which rose lovers translate as they 
please, 

The story is related of the famous 
old Stiegel glass manufacturer, Wil- 
liam Henry Stiegel, who made glass 
back as early as 1765, and such won- 
derful glass as has never been made 
since his time, that in his prosperous 
period he built a church and deeded it 
with properties, exacting only the stip- 
ulation that an annual rental of a red 
rose be paid to him. The annual ob- 
servance has been continued until this 
time and now it is quite an affair, 
called the “Feast of the Roses,” which 
is celebrated on the second Sunday in 
June. 

June is not only the time to enjoy 
roses but to prepare to have them to- 
enjoy later on, particularly in the 
case of the tea roses and hybrid teas 
and a few others which bloom at inter- 
vals thruout the summer and fall, even 
up to frost, provided they are cared 
for rightly. After they have bloomed 
in June they need fertilization to make 
new growth which carries with it new 
blooms, as these roses always bloom 
on new wood. This may be done by 
applying a top dressing of manure, 
which will act as a mulch, while the 
fertilizing elements will be carried 
down to the roots. 

If you see a whitish coating on the 
branches and leaves of a rose bush it 
is quite likely mildew which eventually 
causes the leaves to curl and ruins the 
appearance of the bush. Later the 
white appearance disappears and black 
spots are left. The foliage is held 
back as the mildew advances, thus 
curtailing bloom as well. The best 
way to keep it under control is to dust 
with a mixture of sulphur and arsen- 
ate of lead in the proportion of ten 
parts sulphur and one part arsenate 
of lead. Fresh applications should be 
made every ten days until all signs of 
the mildew have disappeared. The 
Dorothy Perkins climbing rose seems 


to be more often affected by mildew 
than any other. 

Probably the most common rose pest 
in this part of the country is the rose 
aphid. Rose aphids are a kind of lice 
and they do their damage by congre- 
gating in masses on the tender tips 
and buds, sucking the cell sap and 
thereby stunting the growth and in- 
juring the bloom. The best way to 
keep this pest under control is to spray 
with nicotine sulphate, one teaspoon- 
ful in two gallons of water. The effi- 
ciency of this spray is increased by the 
addition of a small amount of soap. 
Two treatments forty-eight hours apart 
and repeated every three or four 
weeks have proved to be more satisfac- 
tory than more frequent sprays. 

Roses need good soil and as we have 
said frequently in times past, they like 
the soil up close around their roots. 
Some of the old hardy dooryard roses 
like the yellow rose will grow well 
most anywhere, but the teas and hy- 
brid teas, the climbers and most of 
the hybrid perpetuals do best in a deep 
friable loam which contains from 20 
to 40 per cent clay. There must also 
be good drainage for the best results. 
On a poorly drained soil the move- 
ment of the water is so slow that the 
plants do not receive sufficient food. 
The Rugosa roses seem to do better 
in a soil that has quite a high clay 
content. 

The roses which have done well 
with me are: Ophelia, Madame But- 
terfly, Radiance, Gruss an Teplitz, Ce- 
cil Brunner—a polyantha rose—Ulrich 
Brunner, Doctor Van Fleet, Dorothy 
Perkins, Prairie Queen climber, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Conrad F. Meyer, Edel, 
and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, love- 
liest of all yellow roses. I have just 
this spring set out a Hugonis rose 
which I have great hopes for and also 
a single hybrid tea, Irish Elegance. 


Dear Garden Club Editor: After 
reading of the size of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
pansies I went out and measured my 
own and found many to be two and 
one-half by two and one-fourth inches. 
I am a lover of pansies and am ambi- 
tious for still larger ones, and I think 
I shall have them next year if I suc- 
ceed in getting the soil more suitable 
for them, 

The Azalea Mollis which Mr. Kirk- 
patrick mentioned interested me as I 
have often wondered if it would be 
hardy in Iowa, and if our soil would be 
suitable. I enjoy the Garden Club let- 
ters so much, and if any one knows 
of plants that would flourish in a wet, 
badly drained place with a heavy black 


soil, I would like to hear about them. 
I have such a corner in my garden and 
had hoped that Japanese iris would 
do well there but read lately that they 
will not stand for having water about 
them in winter. Sincerely, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Oster, Webster City, Iowa. 


Plants which I find do very weli in 
a heavy, wet soil are: The Astilbes, 
which are perennial forms of the spi- 
rea; Hibiscus, Siberian Iris, Iris Pseu- 
docorus—the tallest of the iris, the 
common blue Flag, Eupatorium, Pen- 
stemon and Cimicifuga. The common 
Meadow Rue with the . maidenhair 
fern-like leaves also does well in a sit- 
uation of this sort, and can be gotten 
along most any roadside. I have ob 
served that Hemerocallis, Trollius, 
Forget-me-nots, Funkia and Bocconia 
also grow well under such conditions. 
The variety of Eupatorium which is 
particularly likable, I think is the one 
that is known as Joe Pye Weed. It 
will grow as high as five or six feet 
under the right conditions and pro- 
duces lovely brilliant purple flowers 
that gradually fade to a silvery lav- 
ender. 

Have any Garden Club members or 
readers of the department had expe- 
rience with-growing particular flowers 
on soil of this type? If so, let us 
hear from you, 





To get rid of ants in the lawn or 
flower borders, a very simple mixture 
of powdered borax and sugar can be 
used, according to a lawn expert. For 
ant-hills about two inches across he 
recommends putting on about as much 
of the mixture as could be laid on the 
nail of the little finger. The mixture 
is put on the hills in proportion to the 
size. This sounds like a very simple 
remedy, but it gets results. 


Garden Club members will be in- 
terested in booklets on lawn and gar- 
den furniture published by the Cen- 
tury Lumber Company, Des Moines, 
and the Long-Bell Company, Kansas 
City. These booklets, which are free 
and will be sent on request by writing 
either of these firms direct for a copy, 
also contain pictures of various types 
of lawn fences. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 


Patchwork Thots 


MERICAN boys of today are at 

least two inches taller than their 
grandfathers were at the same age, 
according to Dr. Horace Gray of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research in Chi- 
cago. Dr. Gray bases his statement 
upon measurements of the heights of 
over one thousand boys born of Amer- 
ican parents, compared with the height 
of boys another scientist measured 
over fifty years ago. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
whether the increased knowledge of 
health and disease control has any- 
thing to do with boys of today out- 
growing their grandfathers. Certainly 
one good way to add an extra inch to 
a boy’s or girl’s height during the 
growing period is to see that he or she 
has plenty of milk to drink, at least a 
quart a day, plenty of butter with its 
concentrated vitamin A, sunshine and 
fresh fruits and leafy vegetables. 

Just because milk and butter and 
sunshine were sO common, I suppose 
that country boys of fifty years ago 
did not get enough to make them grow 
nearer to supermen. They weren’t 
health-educated like we are today, 
which would seem to prove with. this 
set of results on the younger genera- 
tion, that there is a really practical 
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side to all this health talk of recent | certain boys, and girls too, who need 
years, more careful and slow groundwork 
than others, and that these children 
Another report on boys comes in } are often thought to be stupid when 
from the annual convention of school | they may be quite the opposite. 
teachers in Engiand that dull little The forward looking people in our 
boys may grow up into great men and |} schools today are tending more and 
that they need special ‘handling in | more to disregard class work and place 
school to this end. A few educators | the responsibility of learning upon the 
have known for a long time that it is | individual pupil, according to the proj- 
not fair to classify children’s possibili- | ect method plan, at the same time 
ties according to age, that there are | relating his work to things within his 














ken. And this really seems like a 
fairer and kinder way than segregat- 
ing certain ones in a B class whose 
work does not quite come up to the 
standards set by the brightest one. 

It is said that Sir Walter Scott was 
classed as a “thick head” by his school 
master and Winston Churchill was not 
a success in college and there are 
many others who have become famous 
whose names do not now come to me, 





that got off to’a bad start. 





Selssieaaes parents are the first to 
judge a child as slow and dumb. As 
soon as they will avail themselves of 
the opportunities for child study and 
parental education, they will know 
that each child is an individual and 
like no other that has ever been born 
in his mental, physical and social re- 
actions to everything in life: and that 
it is impossible to judge him by his 
father or his mother or anyone else 
in his family. 



























This is the famous 
“Lively Heat" Burner 
that burns oil or gasoline 
with equally good results 








“The most wonderful 


baker I ever used” 


—says Mrs. R. Snow, Barron, Wisconsin 





THE RED STAR 
OIL STOVE BURNS 
OIL OR GASOLINE 











° } i Thousands of women, like Mrs. Snow, find that the Red 
Dear Sirs:“T surely enjoy my ye nase Star Oil Stove with its wonderful “Lively Heat” burners 


It burns gasoline or kerosene. i sic . Heat’ lightens housework and cooks beautifully and economically. 
out on it. The wonderful wic “8 a y Feat Go to your nearest Red Star dealer. See a demonstration 
burners are exceedingly easy to oop cee. and be convinced. Made in two to six burner sizes and at a 

“I light the burner and begin to cook or bake price for every purse. Smaller sizes cost no more than the 


; Wi is intensely hot fire, it is no ordinary oil stoves. Most dealers sell on easy terms. If your 
at aia with bane pe aoe angel yer cake dealer is not listed below, write us at once and wewill send 
trick to Sry gooe ates you a nearby dealer’s name and the interesting Red Star 


and cookies.. Book, free. 


‘“‘We heat water for clothes and bathing and THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Dept. 


find the Red Star very economical.” 





107, Detroit, Michigan; makers of the famous Red Star Oil 


(Signed) Mrs. R. SNOW. | Stoves and White Star Gas Ranges. 
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Poultry Buyer Nabs Four 
‘Thieves 


MM 


matt 





(Continued from page 6) 


in commenting on the case said that 
Council Bluffs poultry buyers were do- 
ing their best to catch thieves and told 
of eight different groups of chicken 
thieves who had been captured in 
Council Bluffs during the past two 
months. We assured him of our ap- 
preciation of his good work and hoped 
that thieves would pass up Pottawat- 
tamie county in the future, 

C. M. Abbott buys poultry in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Because of the size of the 
county in which this city is located 
and because of the fact that a large 


number of farmers drive into the 


Bluffs from quite a distance to shop, | 


oftentimes strangers stop at Mr, Ab- 























Earl Jacks 
CHICKEN THIEVES WHO WENT 
TO PRISON 


bott’s poultry house and offer chick- 
ens for sale. But when the same peo- 
ple arrive from time to time bringing 
different kinds of poultry Abbott has 
his suspicions aroused. This was the 
case on April 28 when two fellows who 
had been to the Abbott poultry house 
several times before drove up about 
9:20 in the morning with a number of 
Rhode Island Red chickens for sale. 
These fellows, when they had been at 
the Abbott poultry house before, had 
left a suspicious feeling behind and so 
Abbott took down the number of their 
automobile on a pad near his desk. 
Consequently when they arrived on 
this particular morning Abbott ac- 
cepted the poultry but decided to keep 
track of the fellows. 

After they had been paid they went 
down the street and into a restaurant. 
The poultry dealer followed them and 
noticed they ordered up a big break- 
fast. It seemed unusual to him that 
farmers would be buying breakfast at 
that time of the morning. As soon as 
possible Sheriff P. A. Lainson was no- 
tified and the poultry buyer told him 
of his suspicion and gave him the 
number of the suspected automobile. 

About 3 o’clock that afternoon the 
sheriff's office arrested two men liv- 
ing in the southern part of Council 
Bluffs, E. F. Wooldridge and Earl 
Jacks. They were brought to the coun- 
ty buildings and the sheriff questioned 


them about stolen property and it 
wasn’t very long until they admitted 
having stolen the chickens they had 
marketed that morning. 

Meanwhile the deputy sheriffs had 
been searching the property of the 


harness, a saddle and other farm prop- 
erty that had been stolen about Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

The same morning Henry Dau, who 
lives north of Oakland, in Pottawat- 
tamie county, and who is a Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau member, dis- 
covered that another bunch of his 
chickens had been stolen. Thieves 
had visited his premises the night of 
April 8 and taken part of his chickens 
and after that time Dau had marked 
his chickens by clipping their toes. 

Following the visit of the thieves on 
April 28 he immediately got in touch 
with the sheriff's office at Council 
Bluffs and notified them of the sec- 





BROWN 


two men and found large quantities of | 


ond theft of chickens. When Abbott, 
the poultry buyer, turned over the 
stolen property to the sheriff, Mr. 
Dau’s chickens were discovered to be 
in the lot. 

It was only a short matter for the 
judge to hear the confession of Wool- 


mediately sentenced to two years 
each at states prison—Wooldridge go- 
ing to Fort Madisons and Jacks to 
Anamosa, 

As Mr. Abbott, the poultry buyer, 
had caused the arrest of these men 
on his own initiative, he was paid a 
reward of $50 as offered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau. 

Incidentally, the Western Pottawat- 
tamie Protective Association, of which 
Mr. Dau is also a member, had a re- 
ward of $50 offered and it was paid 
without question to Mr. Abbott by the 
association for the prompt work done 
in capturing the thieves. 





ADVENTURES OF THE 


FAMILY 


An Alarm at the Midnight Hour 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 





in to ask us to continue the yarn. 


our readers really want it. 





DO YOU WANT “THE ADVENTURES OF THE BROWN FAMILY” 
TO GO ON? 

Wext week there will be published the last installment of “The Adven- 
tures of the Brown Family” unless a good percentage of our readers write 
A story of this sort is something of a 
new experiment with us, and we don’t intend to give the space to it unless 
So if you want “The Adventures of the Brown 
Family” to continue, send in a postcard saying so. 
The Brown Family, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Address the card to 








HEN Hal Brown opened the 

locked door of the little room, 
disclosing an inner barred door of steel 
and steel lined walls with a great safe 
built into the wall, a new mystery 
_was added. Before that, to the story of 
the missing chest of gold brought to 
the House of the Lone Oak by old Cap- 
tain Pettibone had been added dis 
closure of a secret tunnel leading from 
the basement. Therein Hal had found 
evidence that food stores had been car- 
ried away; there, too, he had found an 
ancient Spanish coin. The steel-barred 
door resisted all efforts to open it, and 
Father Brown had gone to town to in- 
terview Agent Boggs, who had sold the 
farm to them. As he sat in the little 
100m, Father Brown watched the face 
of old Boggs closely. Was something 
being concealed from them? 

“No,” answered Agent Boggs, slowly, 
as he puffed at his pipe, “I knew noth- 
ing of such a room as you describe. 
The Captain always kept his papers in 
a desk in the room where he slept. But 
that he had money I know, perhaps 


| more than the small sum left his heirs. 
I have no key, but the house is yours 
to do with as you will. Break down 
the door if you wish to do so.” 

Back to the House of the Lone Oak 
went Father Brown, a stout sledge- 
hammer added to his farm equipment. 
Yielding to the sturdy strength of 
young Hal, the lock finally gave way, 
the door flew open and a bare, cheer- 
less room was revealed. As with the 
other upper rooms, the floor was dust 
covered, footprints plainly showing 
where a visitor had passed within. The 
door stood open, the safe was bare. 
But what caught Hal’s attention was a 
place upon the floor beside the safe 
swept clean of dust as if some bulky 
object had rested there. 

“There stood the chest of gold,” whis- 
pered Hal to Beth. “I'll bet it was 
taken out and hidden in the tunnel 
where T found that impression in the 
dirt. Sure as we live, Sis, the old Cap- 
tain must have told the truth. And if 
that chest is on this farm, we’ll find 
it sure.” 
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The mysterious steel walled room with its safe for treasure. Mary and 
Little Joe peer in. 


dridge and Jacks and they were im-_ 








“I know what this room is good for,” 
announced practical Mother Brown. 
“The children always have wanted a 
playroom, and this shall be theirs. "It 
wasn’t a prison, just a storeroom. Take 
the steel door off and the bars from 
the windows and it will be quite cheer- 
ful. What do you say, Mary and Little 
Joe?” Cries of delight met the an- 
nouncement. “Childish joy, perhaps,” 
thought Mother Brown, “will exorcise 
the evif spell cast on these old rooms.” 
The Browns decided that nothing 
would be said about their strange dis- 
coveries, and now a period of strenu- 
ous labor set in as Beth and her moth- 
er worked about the house and Hal 
and his Dad drove hard at the accumu- 
lated tasks cf the farm. Old Moll had 
arrived and been duly welcomed, the 
season for crop preparation was at 
hand. No new developments had come, 
and except for eerie reminder of the 
Lone Oak watch tower which still stood 
guard, the older members of the family 
could have forgotten that the old home 
ever had sheltered a mystery. But Hal 
and Beth looked often at the old coin 


and impatiently awaited the time when , 


some effort might be made to trace its 
source, 

During the days I{al had penetrated 
to remote fastnesses of their new hold- 
ings and discovered much rough and 
heavily timbered land. Twice he had 
found campfires, the warmth of ashes 
searce dead, but hunters roamed the 
woods. The visits of Jack Miller had 
been frequent, but when it came to dis- 
cussion of the old Captain’s affairs his 
lips were sealed. Yet it seemed to Hal 
and to Beth that, withholding informa- 
tion, he sought to obtain it from them. 
“What had they found unusual about. 
the place?’ “Had they any regrets that 
they had come?” But if Jack Miller 
was an oyster, the Browns were clam’. 
So the days passed. 

It was Beth who awoke one night io 
hear a faint tap, tapping which caused 
her to throw a cloak over her night- 
gown and hurry to Hal’s room. Softly 
she shook him, whispering in his ear, 
“Get up, get up! Somebody is trying 
to dig thru the basement wall.” Rub- 


| bing sleepy eyes, Hal seized flashlight 


and revolver and stole down the stair: 
way. Tap, tap, came the sound of steel 
upon stone. Soundlessly, Hal unlocked 
the basement door. 

(Continued next week) 





Curly Haired Pigs Better 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Referring to your article of May 6 
in regard to curly haired hogs, will say 


| that to me there is no question but 


what the curly haired hog is the bet- 
ter feeder. I gained this knowledge 
when working as a farm hand, having 
the privilege of working with the dif- 
ferent breeds. My first experience 


| was with the Poland China. Now I am 





raising the Duroc Jersey. I had a 
curly haired brood sow each year and 
now I have two. These brood sows 
always proved the better feeders. My 
litters are now eight weeks old; one 
sow has eight pigs and the other has 
nine. The curly haired sows are in 
much better shape than the rest of 
them. I am quit. sure than when these 
sows go to the feeding lot these two 
sows will be ready for the market from 
one to two weeks earlier than the oth- 
ers, with about the same age and 
weight. 

I can not go into detail as to the cost 
of producing a hundred pounds of 
weight in the different hogs, curly or 
straight haired, but in my opinion for 
market hogs I want the large type 
curly haired hog. SUBSCRIBER. 

Hutchinson County, S. D. 





Illinois Bars Unvaccinated Hogs 


Recently rules have been put in force 
in Illinois requiring vaccination against 
cholera for all hogs shipped into the 
state for fattening or breeding pur- 
poses. A certificate showing vaccina- 
tion before shipment or quarantine un- 
til vaccination is completed is required 
under the order, 
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Gentlemen, 


here is 
a smoke! 


I WANT you to meet my friend, Prince 
Albert. And what I mean by “friend” 
is friend! Why, there’s friendliness in 
the way the tidy red tin smiles down 
upon you from the dealer’s shelf. P. A.’s 
fragrance is just as friendly when you 
swing back the lid. 

Fragrance that says “Come and get 
it!” in language you can’t mistake. 
Eagerly you fill your pipe and apply the 
match or the trick lighter. That first 
wonderful whiff confirms this friend- 
stuff I’ve been telling you about. Here 
is smoking with the brakes off. 





Cool as a notice to “Please remit.” 
Sweet as the recollection that you already 
have a receipt. Mild as winter in the 
tropics. Mild, but with that full, rich 
tobacco body that makes every pipe- 
load a smoke. Nothing else ever tasted 
just like that. 

If you have never met Prince Albert, 
you have never known pipe-joy at the 
very top notch. No matter how set you 
appear to be, I urge you to try P. A. 
I can’t talk here the way P. A. talks in 
a pipe. That’s the real test. Get going 
today with good old P. A. 







P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 








PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 








@© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You cant paint a house 
with apple-sauce! 


HEN the question of painting or repainting 

your house comes up, don’t be fooled by a low 
price. Remember that apple-sauce is not restricted to 
pretty parlor speeches. There’s a lot of it in “cheap” 
paint. 

When anyone tells you, for example, that a cheap 
paint is “just as good as SWP” or any other high grade 
paint—that’s pure apple-sauce—plainly exaggerated 
—unbelievable—too good to be true. 

The reason “cheap” paint can be sold at ; 


of fine old SWP House Paint. The SWP formula is 
always clearly printed on every can. 


What the formula test shows 
Suppose, for example, that you are buying Outside 
Gloss White: Note the big percentage of White Lead 
Carbonate and White Lead Sulphate uscd in SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. White lcad should 
be the basic ingredient of all white paint and light 
ints. It is to these paints exactly what flour 





low price 1s because it 1s low in quality—mi oe 
of cheap or skimped materials—which smell 
and look like paint but can’t play the part 
on the house. 

If you want proof of this, insist upoa 
secing the formula of the “cheap” paint, 
either on the label or in the literature of 
the company. 

Then compare the materials used in mak- 
ing the “cheap” paint with the ingredients 








THERE IS 220 SQ. 
FEET OF PAINT 
LEFT INTHE SWP 
GALLON CAN WHEN 
THE CHEAP’ PAINT 
CAN IS EMPTY 





is to bread. 

See how much less of this basic ingredient 
is used in the average “cheap” white paint. 

Zinc oxide, another costly pigment, is the 
next essential ingredient. A liberal percent- 
age of zinc oxide combined with a large 
amount of white lead makes for a balanced 
formula—such as the formula of SWP Out- 
side Gloss White House Paint. It assures a 
finish of superior wearing quality. 











FINEST HOUSE PAINT THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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More than 90% of the pigment 
content of SWP Outside Gloss White 
is made up of these two important 


ingredients — white lead and zinc 
oxide. 
In the majority of * ‘cheap’ " white 


paints you will find only 50% or less. 


It is the liberal quantity of this ex- 
pensive basic material in every can of 
SWP Outside Gloss White that gives 
this fine old paint its remarkable cov- 
ering Capacity. 

In the darker colors like browns 
and greens, the “‘dalanced formula’’ of 
SWP is even more important. 

Naturally, the dark colors can con- 
tain little, if any, opaque white pig- 
ment such as white lead or zinc oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams have the pick 
of the world’s colors. Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Dry Color Works produce prac- 
tically everything except the natural 
earth and mineral colors. 

That is why SWP colors are so rich, 
so permanent and so true to character. 

Greater durability of the paint film 
on your house is assured by SWP due 
to the use of a specially treated, pure 

_linseed oil—made in Sherwin-Wil- 
liams’ own linseed oil plant. 


Price per gallon doesn’t tell 
the cost of paint 


When you read or someone tells you 
that a ‘‘low price’ paint costs you 
less than SWP-that’s more apple- 
sauce—unbelievable. 

The place to figure the cost of paint 
is on the wall—not in the can—by the 
job—not by the gallon. Do that and 
here is what happens: 

Each gallon of SWP, because of 
its remarkable Aiding and _ covering 
ability, will properly 


for your house. Then get 
estimates on several ‘ ‘cheap”’ 
paints. Compare them. 


You will find that SWP 
House Paint costs no more 
for the amount you need 
than the cheap brands. And 
remember this: It costs just 
asmuch to apply the “‘cheap"’ 
paint as to apply SWP. 


You get more years of service 


You may hear or read allur- 
ing claims that a “cheap” 
paint is as durable as SWP. 
Plain apple- ‘sauce — every 
word of it. 


SWP with its fine 
materials, scientific 
grinding and mixing, 
dries to a firm, elastic, 
glossy finish. It will 
not chip, peel, chalk, 
or flake off. It weathers 
slowly. 





Years after 
“cheap” paint has 
literally dried up 
and blown away, 
your SWP finish 
will still show 
a serviceable film. 
And when re- 
painting zs need- 
ed, you will save 
moncy because the 
finish will be in 
proper condition 
to take new paint. 

That is why SWP_ often 
Jess than half as much per year. 


costs 


Greater beauty, too 
Finally there is a richness and beau- 
ty about SWP colors that no ‘‘cheap’’ 
paint can even approach. 





beautify and protect 360 
square feet of wall (2 coats). 





They give your house a 
rich, colorful beauty that is 


The average ‘‘cheap’’ always seen They are 
paint, made of inferior or | $WP covers a ast—and they are 
skimpy materials, will cover 320 ry thy non-fading. 
only 250 square feet per gal- (2 COATS) Long after the colors of 


lon (2 coats)—-or less. 


SWP costs more per gal- 








“cheap’’ paint have faded 
like an old shirt, the house 





lon. But cach gallon covers finished with SWP shows 
110 square feet more (2 CHEAP PAINT practically no dimming of 
coats). Therefore fewer gal- | SOVERS ONLY its original beauty. 
iy Ne Va 250 SQ.FE . ; 
lons are needed. PER GALLON Even after several years it 
Get an estimate on SWP ( ) can be washed with soap 





‘Tracte- Mark 
Registered 


































SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PRODUCTS 
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Prepared house 
paint—at its best 


and water and the col- 
ors willcome upunusually 
fresh and bright. 


Call at 
“Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 
SWP House Paint is sold 
the world over by thou- 
sands of dependable SWP 
Each one is ‘Paint Head- 
in his locality. There is 







dealers. 
quarters’’ 
one near you. 


Before you let ‘‘cheap”’ paint blind 
you to real economy, get his advice 
on your paint problem. 

He will estimate your requirements 
in SWP. Compare it with the cost of 

“cheap” paint. Then remember the 
greater durability of fine old SWP— 
the beautiful colors that do not fade. 
Then decide. 

If you want literature, color cards, 
a copy of the famous SWP Household 
Painting Guide, help on a decorative 
scheme, write us. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





COSTS LESS PER SQ. FOOT. 


LESS PER YEAR 


LESS PER JOB 
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Pillow slips are 
lovely embroidered 
in white or pastel 
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OTHING could be more interesting for 

summer porch work than these useful 

articles which come stamped, ready for 
your dainty touches of hand-embroidery. The 
work goes rapidly because the designs are simple 
and stitches easy. 

Kitchen curtains No. 1642 come made up of 
white striped dimity, edged with green bindings. 
Each curtain measures one-half yard wide by one 
yard long, with one and one-half inch heading and 
one-half inch casing. Curtains are embroidered 
in yellow, orange, green and black. 

For wear in the busy hours of the afternoon, 
Apron No. 1581, is charming in rose, blue or gold 
colored checked batiste. The design is dainty 


and effective worked in rose, blue, yellow, lavender, 
green and black. 

Apron No. 1081 gives a well-dressed look. It 
comes stamped on unbleached muslin with pockets 
stamped on fast-colored blue chambray. 
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Clever aprons for 
those who would 
look —_ attractive 
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Charnivig dress in sheer 
voile for the very young 
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broidery is in red, white, blue and black. The 
edges may be trimmed with blue edging or blue 
binding. 

Mother’s problem is solved for Miss One-year- 
old by this dainty little Dress, No. 1258, which 
comes made up in peach, yellow or blue voile with 
collar and cuffs edged with narrow Val lace. 
Clever flower design on front of skirt can be em- 
broidered in less than an hour. The dress comes 
in one size only. 

Luncheon set No. 1421 includes cloth one yard 
square and four 12-inch napkins. Design is 
stamped on linene. Clever little baskets of blue 
gingham at sides are really pockets to tuck the 
napkins in. The set is worked in shades of rose, 
yellow, green and black. 

Runner No. 1065 is stamped on white linen 
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The very latest in a 
luncheon set with 
basket pockets to hold 
the napkins 





ee 


A vanity set for 
girl’s own room 








with edges hemstitched. Flowers are embroidered 
in shades of rose, blue, yellow, lavender; leaves 
and stems in green. 

Pillow slips No. 1775 are stamped on 42-inch 
wide tubing. Ends are hemstitched ready for 
hand-crochet edge. 

Buffet set No. 1011 is interesting in shape and 
design. It measures 45 inches, including doilies. 
Edges come hemstitched. 

Little sister will enjoy making this inexpensive 
Vanity set No. 1092 for her very own room. It 
comes stamped on white embroidery cloth. 

Details for making embroidery stitches used on 
these articles are illustrated above: a. lazy daisy; 
b. blanket; c. twisted running; d. chain; e. French 
knot. 

See another page for price list of articles. 
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Health Through Knowledge 








RABIES 


By JULIUS S. WEINGART, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


ABIES or hydrophobia as it is 
sometimes called, has been known 
for many centuries. Many legends 
have comw to cluster about the dis- 
ease and many mistaken notions are 


still held, so many in fact that it may 
be impossible in a short article to dis- 
pel all of them. Inasmuch, however, 
as rabies is not uncommon in America 
it is important that the essential facts 
about it be widely known. 

Rabies has always inspired a pe- 
culiar terror. The oftentimes dra- 
matic way in which the infection is 
transmitted, the long period of incu- 
bation, the terrible agony of the vic- 
tim and the utter hopelessness. The 
outlook combines to make a picture as 
horrible as could be imagined. For it 
is usually not the common things but 
those which are spectacular and mys- 
terious which move us most deeply. 

Rabies is a disease of a number of 
the warm-blooded animals. Inasmuch 
as dogs are the usual animals infected, 
we shall limit our remarks to a de- 
scription of the disease in them. The 
dog is infected with rabies by the bite 
of another dog. In about twenty-one 
to forty days the dog begins to mani- 
fest the signs of the disease. This is 
what we call the incubation period. 
The dog’s saliva is infectious for a 
period of not more than fifteen days 
before his death. This is important to 
know, for it gives us a reliable method 
of diagnosis as will be seen later. The 
symptoms in the dog may be classified 
into two varieties, 
rious rabies and dumb rabies. 
latter the dogs are not so dangerous 
and rarely bite. Paralysis sets in early 
and prevents the dog from disseminat- 
ing the infection over a wide area. 

The symptoms of furious rabies have 
often been described and I am sure 
that the term “mad dog” brings into 
your mind the picture of a wild-eyed 
canine running madly down the street 
foaming at the mouth and biting every 
one in the vicinity. Such a picture is 
true in some cases, but usually it is 
overdrawn. Veterinarians place much 
stress on the hoarse cry of the ani- 
mal as a diagnostic point. This and 
drolling at the mouth are due to the 
early paralysis of the muscles about 
the throat. 

However, it is not at all safe to as- 
sume on clinical symptoms alone that 
the dog is not mad—that is if he has 
bitten a human being. 


In man the period of infection after | 


the bite varies from fourteen days to 
possibly a year or more, tho six weeks 
to three months will include the vast 
majority of cases. Probably only very 
severe bites on the open skin would 
cause a more rapid infection. Bites 
thru clothing are much less dangerous 
inasmuch as the dog’s saliva is wiped 
off. Deep bites are naturally more 
dangerous than superficial ones. Bites 
on the face are more dangerous than 
those on the body, for the virus (as 
we call the unknown germ of this dis- 
ease) travels to the brain by way of 
the nerves and the route in such cases 
is shorter. 

It is a mistake also to assume that 
rabies is a disease of the summer. We 
find rabies present and deaths there- 
from thruout the year. Some increase 
in the number may be due to the fact 
that both dogs and humans are more 
abroad during this season. No sense 
of false security should be harbored, 
however, because the bite occurred in 
mid-winter. 

Not every one, even tho bitten by a 
mad dog, develops rabies. But at 
least one in ten will do so and when 
_the disease is once established cure is 
impossible. The mortality rate is 100 
per cent. 





the so-called fu- | 
In the | 





In man, as in the dog, the symptoms 
all point to the central nervous system 
as the seat of the malady. After a pe- 
riod of indefinite depression and irri- 
tation the horrible stage of excite- 
ment begins when violent spasms of 
the throat muscles and finally general 
convulsions appear. After a day or 
two paralysis appears, the patient 
sinks into unconsciousness and dies. 

Hydrophobia, in Greek meaning fear 
of water, is hardly a proper name for 
the disease as this symptom is not 
by any means always present. When 
it is, it is the result of the spasm set 
up by attempts to swallow. 

Our whole hope in the treatment of 
rabies consists in prevention, and this 
will be the subject of our next article. 





Summer Care of the Range 


N ORDER to give the best service 
the range must be kept clean all 
the time, tho, as a matter of fact, it is 
usually the one piece of household fur- 
niture that doesn’t even get the peri- 
odic cleaning at housecleaning time. 
This summer before beginning the 
summer cooking on the oil range you 
will find it pays to take a day and do 
a thoro job of cleaning of the cook- 
stove. 

The pipe should first be taken down 
and cleaned well. Use a stiff brush 
on a long handle to do the final clean- 
ing work. And then ciean and polish 
the outside of the pipe with stove pol- 
ish to prevent rust getting a foothold. 

Then clean out all of the ashes, re- 
moving the soot as well. Take the top 
lids off and brush down all of the 
sooty stuff that collects there. This 
soot will be a good addition to the 
garden soil, particularly around the 
flowers. But it must be buried, not 
put on top of the ground to blow 
about. Clean down the sides of the 
range between the oven and the reser- 
voir or side of stove. Then take the 
scraper that comes with the stove and 
insert in the little door under the oven 
and clean all of the soot from that 
part of the range. 

Next comes the reservoir, if your 
stove boasts one. Take out all the wa- 
ter and clean and scour well. Do not 
allow water to stand in the reservoir 
if you are not using the range thru the 
summer, 

Clean the oven out thoroly and paint 
with aluminum paint. This will keep 
the oven from rusting and scaling off. 

The outside should be gone over 
with some anti-rust oil if the stove 
is to stand idle all summer. The nickel 
is polished and the top and lids given 
a paraffin dressing and a polish after- 
ward. 

If the stove stands in the kitchen all 
summer—and it is not convenient to 
move most large ranges, it may be cov- 
ered with newspapers and thus made 
to serve the purpose of an extra table. 
A fresh table cover can be put on each 
morning and the stove is an added 
working space, an important item in 
summer, 





Wanted 

ILL Mrs. Earl Williams, who had 

a letter, “Dishwashing Fancies,” 
in the Hearts and Homes Department 
of March 25, please send her address 
to Mrs. Anna M. Rogers, R. F. D. No. 
4, Wellman, Iowa? Mrs. Rogers be- 
lieves that she has some lilies exactly 
like the one Mrs. Williams said her 
father found growing wild in the tim- 
ber along the Missouri river in Nebras- 
ka. Mrs. Rogers has six different 
kinds of lilies, besides many other 
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Our Voice carr1es 
en thousand miles 


when you order a can of 





Ten thousand miles from here, down in the romantic tropics, are 
great plantations. Coffee is ripening under the mellow sun. Soon the 
berries will be picked, sun-cured and freighted to the seaport. 

ere our Butter-Nut men will examine it and buy the very 
choicest grades. Majestic ships will carry it north, across the equator, to 
an American port. Fast trains will speed to Omaha with the precious 
cargo. Here it is blended, roasted and packed. Your grocer orders it. 


You order from your grocer. 

Truly, when you telephone your grocer for a can of Butter-Nut, 
your voice travels ten thousand miles. By asking for Butter-Nut, you are 
certain of the matchless flavor only such coffee can give. 
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things in her garden, and if Mrs. Wil- 
liams will write to her she may be 
able to send her something for her 
flower garden. 


Better Bread is 
GUARANTEED with 















HOW TO ORDER THE STAMPED 
EMBROIDERY GOODS SHOWN 
OPPOSITE 
No. 1642—Kitchen Curtains come made 
up of striped dimity with the edges 





bound in green binding. Price, 59 
cents. 
No. 1092—Vanity Set comes stamped 
on fine embroidery cloth. Price, 15 
cents. Costs More-- 


No. 1258—Child’s Dress comes made up 
stamped on fine voile in peach, yel- 
low or blue. Collar and cuffs edged 


Worth It! 





with lace. Price, $1.25 a 
No. 1581—Apron, stamped on a good 
quality of sheer checked batiste in 
pink, blue and gold. One size only. 
Price, 75 cents. 
No. 1011—Buffet Set, stamped on good 
quality Indian — Edges are 
hemstitched. Price, 50 cents. ‘ N 7 J i 
No. 1421—Luncheon Set, stamped on SPECIAL PA TENT FLOUR milled by 


Tue Russett- Miter Mine Co. 


Indian Head, consists of cloth 36x36 . : I 
General Offices, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


inches and four napkins 12x12 inch- 
es. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 1081—Apron, stamped on _un- 
bleached muslin. ‘Pockets of fast- 
colored blue chambray. One size 
only. Price, 59 cents. 

No. 1065—Runner, stamped on white 
Indian Head, with the edges hem- 
stitched. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 1775—Pillow Cases, stamped on 42- 
inch tubing with edges hemstitched, 
Price, 89 cents. 











Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and sweet withont ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
al excavation. Easily and quiekly 
























Send orders to the Pattern Depart- o&MPIRE Pann COMPANY | 
ment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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Our Saisbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 















the quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrigh 


Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


ted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper unt!! special written ,ermission has been obtained. 
















Review 


son for June 26, 1927.) 


The lessons of the second quarter 
are a series of studies taken from the 
life and the letters of Peter, bringing 
out, the remarkable change that faith 
in Christ and sincere desire to do his 
will can work in man. After John the 
Baptist was cast into prison by Herod 
Antipas, Jesus came into Galilee and 
began preaching there. The first les- 
son gives a summary of this preach- 
ing: that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; that they should repent and be- 
lieve in the gospel. In passing by the 


cautions them not to spdéak of what 


| they had seen until after His resurrec- 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | tion, (Lesson 4.) 


Sea of Galilee, Jesus saw Peter and | 


They were formerly 
disciples of John. Jesus had known 
them for some time. He called to 
them to follow Him, and they did so 
immediately, Later, on the Sabbath 
day, after attending worship in 
synagogue at Capernaum, Jesus mirac- 
ulously heals the mother of Peter's 
wife of a fever. 

In the second lesson Peter has a les- 


Andrew fishing. 


son in trust. Jesus was immensely 
popular with the common people at 
this time, so much so that if they 


could, they would have forced Him to 
head a political revolution and become 
their king. To avoid this He deter- 
mines to retire for a time to a remote 
part of the country, north of the bor- 
ders of Tyre and Sidon. To this end 
on the evening following the feeding 
of the five thousand, He goes into soli- 
tude to pray, sending away the multi- 
tude, and directing His disciples to 
cross the Sea of Galilee. A sudden 
squall came up. Seeing the trouble 
the disciples are in, He starts out to 
help them. They are terrified at the 
sight of Jesus walking on the sea. At 
his request, Jesus asks Peter to come 
to Him. He starts out all right but 
becomes frightened and begins to sink. 


At his cry for help, Jesus takes hold | 


of him and then rebukes him for his 
lack of faith. A miraculous story, but 
yet natural, teaching Peter a lesson in 
faith in his Master. 

To the question of Jesus, “Who do 
men say that the Son of man is?” the 
disciples answer in substance: Some 
say, John the Baptist; some, Elijah; 
some, one of the prophets. When He 
asks for their personal opinion, Peter 
answers: “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” For this Je- 
sus calls Peter blessed, saying that 
the knowledge came from God; that 
upon this He would build His church, 
which shonld be perpetual. When Je- 
sus unfolds to them His future work, 
His death and resurrection, Peter pro- 
tests, and the Savior rebukes him. 
He goes on to say that those who would 
follow Him must deny themselves, but 
assures them that He will come again. 
(Lesson 3.) 

After this talk of the death of Jesus 
the disciples are very sad, feeling that 
all their plans have gone amiss. They 
could not comprehend what Jesus 
meant by His resurrection. On the 
Sabbath evening Jesus takes Peter, 
James and John up on one of the high 
spurs of Mount Hermon. He prays for 
them and for himself, while the disci- 
ples sleep. As He prays, both His 
face and his garments are transfig- 
ured. The three disciples awaken and 
see Moses and Elijah talking with 
Jesus. Peter proposes to build three 
tents and to stay on the mountain top. 
As Peter spoke appeared the Shekinah, 
and they are fearful. Jesus touches 
them and tells them not to be afraid; 
and when they dared again look Jesus 
was alone. The next morning as they 
came down from the mountain, Jesus 





the | 





Peter was the most intensely human 
of all the disciples—ardent, impulsive, 


ready to speak his mind or to act 
quickly, sometimes without much 
thinking. The night of the betrayal 


of Jesus had been a hard one for Pe- 
ter. Jesus had told them that they 
would all fail Him, Peter protests ve- 
hemently that tho all the rest might, 
he would not, and Jesus predicts that 
he will deny Him that very night. 
Peter’s first mistake was that he 
thought he knew himself better than 
Jesus did. When he saw Jesus arrest- 
ed, Peter drew his sword, for which 
Jesus rebuked him. Then he ran with 
the rest, but later follows Him. At 
the gate he denies that he knows Je- 
sus, and repeats this twice. Peter was 
over-confident. He slept when he 
should have been awake; fought when 
fighting could do only harm; when in 
a tight place said and did things he 
was thoroly ashamed of 
In all of which we are like him. 
son 5.) 

The difficulty of convincing 
eleven and their fellow-believers lay 
in the fact that they did not expect a 
present resurrection. They were dis- 
couraged and in despair, feeling they 
had lost all; for the Master was dead. 
Finding the tomb empty when coming 
there early that first Easter morning, 
Mary Magdalene ran and told Peter 
and John. They came running; Mary 
and the other woman followed. The 
Savior had to speak to Mary before 
she believed. The sole object of the 
various appearances of Jesus after His 
resurrection is to convince them that 
it is indeed He; that He is to depart 


( Les- 


unto the Father, and that they are to | 


carry on His work in His name. The 
apostles put the resurrection in the 
forefront of all their teaching. It was 
always Jesus and the resurrection. 
Putting everything else behind it, with 
this doctrine they revolutionized the 
religious thought of the world and laid 
the foundation of modern civilization. 
(Lesson 6.) 

Forty days were spent by the Savior 
in convincing the apostles that He was 
not dead, but risen. The next ten days 
were spent by them in prayer for the 
fulfillment of the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, which should give power for tes- 
timony and the conversion of the 
world. The argument of Peter’s ser- 
mon at Pentecost is this: Jesus of 
Nazareth was a man, but a man ap- 
proved of God, and more than man, as 
shown by the works He did, works 
that can be done only by the Divine. 
Your rulers have put Him to death; 
God raised Him up, all in fulfillment 
of prophecy, as was also the ascension 
and granting of spiritual power. <A 
new flood of light was thus thrown 
upon His life. They felt they were ab- 
solutely in the power of Jesus, and 
asked what they could do. Peter re- 
plied: 
He makes a personal, individual appeal 
to those who were now convinced that 
Jesus died for their sins and rose 
again. There were three thousand 
converts from this great sermon of Pe- 
ter’s. “(Lesson 7.) 

Peter and John went up to the tem- 
ple one afternoon; its courts were 
crowded. That day a lame man was at 
the gate Beautiful, being brought there 
daily by his friends, asking alms of 
worshipers. Peter and John came 
along and the lame man asked them 
for alms. Peter stopped, said he had 
no money to give him, but would give 
him something else. Taking him by 


the hand, Peter told the man to walk, 


afterwards. | 


the | 





“Repent, and be ye baptized.” | 
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“The Sweetest Running 
Separator Ever Made 





This statement was recently made by a user 
of one of the new 1927 Series De Laval Sepa- 
Users everywhere are enthusiastic in 
One says, ‘‘They are perfection, 
and then some;” and all seem to feel they have 
received more separator value in their new De 
Lavals than was ever before possible to obtain. 


Unquestionably these new De Lavals are the 
crowning achievement in the 49 years of sepa- 
rator manufacture and leadership of The De 
Laval Separator Company, and are superior in 
every respect—in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation, convenience and durability. 


New De Lavals 
Soon Pay for Themselves 


If you are using an old, worn or inferior separa- 
tor, a new De Laval will save enough cream which 
~s may now be losing to pay foritself. Ask your 

You will ap- 
Then run the skim- 
milk from your old machine through the new De 
Laval, and if you are losing any butter-fat it will 
be recovered. Have any such cream weighed and 
tested and then you can tell exactly how mucha 
Thousands have 
tried this plan and have been surprised at what 


Trade allowance made on old machines of any 
New De Lavals sold on easy terms 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 





New Features: 


Supply 

ndy feature 

— saves time, lifting and 
stooping. 


2 Easier Turning. 
© These new De Lavals are 
easier to start and turn than 
any others. 
3 Oil Window. This 
© new feature enables you 
to see how your separator is 
being oiled and shows you the 
condition of the oil. 
4 Floating Bowl. Self- 
° a runs smoothly 
and without vibration, delivers 
a smoother, richer cream, and 
requires less power, 


1 Turnable 
° Can. A ha 











“in the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
He at once jumped up and stood and 
began to walk and leap. He followed 
them into the temple, praising God. 
Great excitement followed. 
gives the credit for the miracle to Je- 
sus, gives testimony to His power and 
urges those present to repent, that 
their sins may be blotted out. This 
lesson was for all times and all ages. 
The miracle was necessary in order 
to convince the Jews that the power of 
the Messiah was among them, and also 
to credit the apostles as His repre- 
sentatives. It is faith in His name 
now that saves. (Lesson 8.) 

The punishment of Ananias and Sap- 
phira for attempting to deceive the 
Holy Spirit gave a still more tremen- 
dous impulse to the new religious 
movement, the more so because the 
prayer that the disciples would be still 
more gifted with miraculous powers 
was answered in a most complete way. 
Multitudes of both men and women 
were added to the number of believers. 
This led to the persecution of Peter 
by the Sadducees. Peter and John 
were put in prison, but were miracu- 
lously delivered. They were taken 
again in the temple, but on the plea of 
Gamaliel that it was unsafe to let any 
violence be done them, that if their 
works were of men, they would come 
to naught, if from God, they would be 
unable to overthrow them, they were 
scourged and let go, with the command 
not to continue their preaching. They 
went on preaching Christ and His res- 
urrection. (Lesson 9.) 

Up to the meeting of Peter and Cor- 
nelius at Caesarea, only in one case 
had salvation been offered to anyone 
outside the chosen people, tho Peter 
had proclaimed Christianity as a world- 
wide religion and Stephen had gone 
still further. So it was nécessary to 
bring together Peter end this Roman 
official of high standing. This was 
done thru two visions. Peter goes to 
him. .They talked over the two vi- 
sions, and Peter then preached to 
those gathered together. While he was 
speaking the Holy Spirit fell upon this 
Gentile audience; and they were bap- 
tized. The miraculous is used but 
sparingly in the Bible, and only when 
there is great and sufficient reason, in 
this case the reason being the neces- 
sity of bringing these two good men 
together and laying the foundation for 
the spreading of the gospel thruout 
the world. It was many years, how- 
ever, before the great majority of the 
Christians at Jerusalem could grasp 


| 
the full meaning of the message: 


Peter | 


ogee 


rO 
ye therefore and make disciples of all 
the nations.” (Lesson 10.) 

A miracle is nothing more or -less 
than an extraordinary exertion of Di- 
vine power as distinct from and appar- 
ently in opposition to the ordinary 


| manifestations of that power in na- 


ture. Such power was used to release 
Peter from prison, where he had been 
put by Agrippa to please the Jews. 
As Peter was sleeping between sol- 
diers, while the whole church was 
praying for him, the light of the Divine 


| presence shone thru the room. An 
angel of the Lord touched Peter; he 
arose and his chains fell off. The an- 





| Christians had 


gel led Peter to the street and then 


left him. Peter proceeded to the 
house of Mary, knowing he would meet 
there the disciples assembled in 
prayer. After telling them what had 
happened, he makes his way by night 
| out of the city. The word of God 
grew and multiplied as a result of 


this deliverance of Peter. (Lesson 11.) 

In this lesson from his own writings, 
Peter talks first of the need of these 
foliowers of Christ leading a life of 
personal purity, in the hope of a sure 
salvation for themselves. These new 
many of them experi- 


| enced the results of drink and sensu- 





ality in their own lives, and all had 
seen their evil results in the lives of 
others. Peter’s thought was that from 
now on they should live according to 
their rightful citizenship in a holy na- 
tion, the Christian brotherhood. Their 
lives were to witness to the reality of 
their religion; should glorify their 


God. When they were spoken evil of, 
they should ignore the charges and 


keep on living sincere Christian lives. 
Peter also advises them to be subject 
to the existing laws and civil autbori- 
ties. In brief, the Christian should 
have respect for authority, should 
honor men, should show affection for 
those who are trying to serve God, and 
must “fear God.” Only in this way 
can they exert right influence in this 
world, as did the early Christians. 
(Lesson 12.) 





Sign Your Name 

A Missouri reader writes asking 
about hog pasture. We would be very 
glad to send a direct reply but he has 
failed to sign his name and so we are 
unable to send the information. When 
writing for information of any kind 
be sure to sign your name. No name 
will be published if the writer so re- 
quests. 
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Farm Share of National 
Income 
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(Continued from page 3) 
helping to restore price ratios and 
maintain on a relatively profitable ba- 
sis a larger proportion of the agricul- 
ture that has been developed. 

But the tariff is not the only form 
of legislation which tended to magnify 
maladjustment of ratios between the 
prices of country and city products. 
The labor legislation and the immigra- 
tion laws had the effect of limiting the 
supply and maintaining the prices of 
city products. Both the tariff legisla- 


tion and the immigration law weak- | 


ened the market and thus lowered the 
prices of American farm _ products 
abroad. If the populations of Europe 
had been free to manufacture products 
and sell them in the American mar- 
ket many of them would not have felt 
the necessity of turning to agricultural 
production in the home country, but 
would have produced manufactured 
products to exchange for American 
farm products. This would not only 
have provided American farmers with 
the things they need to buy at lower 
prices, but would have stimulated the 
demand for American farm products 
abroad and thus had the effect of re- 
ducing the maladjustment in price ra- 
tios. The demand for American farm 
products in foreign countries was fur- 
ther weakened by the fact that the 
United States changed during the war 
from the position of a debtor nation 
to that of a creditor nation. Whereas 
before the war we owed large sums to 
foreign countries and it took practic- 
ally all of our surplus wheat to pay 
the interest on that debt, at the pres- 
ent time other countries owe us many 
billions, the interest on which must, 
in the long run, be paid in goods im- 
ported into the United States. Fur- 
thermore, the expansion of manufac- 
turing industries in this country under 
a protective tariff which gives them 
the home market free from foreign 
competition leaves American manufac- 
turers in a strong position to fill spe- 
cial contracts abroad for manufactured 
products which, in turn, are helping to 
absorb such purchasing power as is 
available abroad with which to pay for 
farm products. 

The first economist to make a sta- 
tistical study of the distribution of 
wealth in the United States was 
Charles B. Spahr, who published a 
book thirty years ago entitled “The 
Present Distribution of Wealth in the 
United States.” After referring to the 
problems of distribution of wealth 
which led to the Civil war he prophe- 
sied that the next great political strug- 
gle tending to split the American na- 
tion would not be a struggle between 
north and south but a struggle between 
country and city. 

With wise leadership, with leaders 
who can see the whole of the national 
life, with leaders who are not domi- 
nated by strong class interests, such a 
struggle may be averted. But the 
evaporation of more than twenty bil- 
lions of farm wealth has developed a 
storm cloud which foreshadows a po- 
litical upheaval no less significant than 
the one preceding the Civil war. 

The government has set up the laws 
and institutions which are determining 
the distribution of the national income 
among those who do the work of the 
nation. While there are those who 
attribute the distribution of incomes 
to natural economic laws beyond the 
control of man, John Stuart Mill, one 
of the greatest of economists, has said, 
“The distribution of wealth depends 
upon the laws and customs of society. 
The rules by which it is determined, 
are what the opinions and feelings of 
the ruling portion of the community 
make them, and are very different in 
different ages and countries; and 
might be still more different, if man- 
kind so chooses.” The 
wise statesmen adequately backed by 
organized farmers are needed if Uncle 
Sam is to establish wise laws and cus- 


efforts of 


toms which will aid in bringing about 
| a fair distribution of the national in- 
come among those who contribute to 
its production. 


Have I identified too closely the in- 
terest of the farmier and the interest 
of the nation as a whole? I would like 
to make my answer to this question 
clear. At the present time the class 
struggle of the farmers for a larger 
share of the national income is in har- 
mony with the position of the states- 
; man who desires to take the national 
point of view. Agriculture is suffering 
in a way which is limiting the ultimate 
possibilities and the well-being of the 
nation as a whole. First of all, such 
modification in our laws and institu- 
tions must be brought about as will 
make possible a distribution of the na- 


CHAPTER XV 


USINESS proved good in Price and 
Kate rapidly developed a genius 
for salesmanship. A new sense of in- 
dependence was growing within her— 
a freedom that was_ intoxicatingly 
sweet after the hard years at home. 
There was only one thing lacking to 
make her joy complete, and that was 
to hear from Dave. She had written 
him a letter, ebullient with success, 
and she wanted his congratulations in 
return. When she called at the Price 
office for her mail, the clerk handed 
her a thick letter addressed in her 
father’s heavy hand. Cartwright’s let- 
ters always carried a message of grim 
severity that cast a shadow over her 
pleasure. They were like the gloomy 
Phillipics of some dark age fanatic, 
constantly thundering admonitions 
aimed at everything of a cheerful na- 
ture. She experienced more than the 
usual amount of depression as she re- 
luctantly opened the missive just re- 
ceived. Then as she read, the cold 
gray pall of chill forebodings settled 
about her. 

“Miss Kate Cartwright,” it began, 
with stiff formality. “It is my duty 
(how she hated that devastating 
phrase!) to tell you that Dave Free- 
man has proved himself what one 
would naturally expect of such trash. 
After reading my communication, you 
will perhaps be better able to under- 
stand why I have always discouraged 
having the scalawag around the place. 
Dave Freeman has, but a few days 
since, availed himself of your absence, 
and filed on the homestead you were 
expecting to take up this fall—a fine 
way for neighbors to act, especially 
when he has always tried to pose as a 
special friend of yours. I went to the 
young whipper-snapper and in all fair- 
ness asked for an explanation. The 
ungodly wretch could not meet my eye 
without flinching, but he lied despica- 
bly. He tried to place the blame on 
Joel, who was kind enough to witness 
for him. He said Joel wanted him to 





Someone was actuaily standing 








up 


tional income which will enable farm- 
ers to live as well as other groups of 
people who apply equal intelligence, 
skill, energy and capital to their pro- 
ductive efforts. After this has been 
done, if the farmers should press Un- 
cle Sam for a still larger share of the 
national income at the expense of other 
groups, the class interests of the farm- 
er and the interests of the nation 
would be in conflict. The statesman 
should then ally himself accordingly. 


The agricultural program before Un- 
cle Sam is a comprehensive one: First, 
the research, the education and the 
service essential to a rational agricul- 
ture; second, the development of laws 
and institutions which will bring about 
a just distribution of wealth between 
country and city. 


Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


keep Boyd from filing. A likely story! 
Boyd is at once amused and angry at 
such infamy. He would have given 
the wretch a good flogging, which he 
richly deserves, if I had not persuaded 
him to forbear. Needless to say, Free- 
man is thoroly disliked in the neigh- 
borhood because of his littleness.” 

Kate stopped reading 
aimlessly on. So this was the reason 
Dave had failed to answer her letter. 
But Dave—the whole thing was pre- 
posterously horrible. She could imag- 
ine him in all sorts of scrapes, but 
nothing that smacked of littleness or 
dishonor. But how could she doubt 
the letter? Was she forced to think 
of Boyd, with his close-mouthed air 
of hardened sophistication, his flashy 
dress and fast friends, his streak of 
cruelty, as the soul of honor? Must 
she bring herself to consider Dave's 
infections good humor, his frank, in- 
genuous face and kindly sympathy as 
the mask for something cringing and 
unworthy? 


HE laughed, and jumped at the 
harshness of her own voice. Why 
did her father always hasten to spread 
news of ill-report? Why not have 
waited till she came home to tell her 
this? Surely that would have been 
enough. The thing was done. But 
why was it done? No good had been 
accomplished by letting her know. 
Her thoughts raced in a dizzy circle, 
Boyd appearing in a grotesque form of 
sanctification, and Freeman looking 
equally preposterous in his newly ac- 
quired wolf's skin. 
“I won’t believe it,” she cried aloud; 
‘“there’s something I don’t under- 


| stand.” 


“Neither will I, Miss Cartwright,” a 
genial bass announced beside her. 
“I’ve tipped my hat and said ‘Good 
morning’ eight times, but still I insist 
you're not the girl to snub a friend.” 

Startled from her preoccupation in 
this strange way, Kate turned and be- 
held the fat drummer of Tilton and 





half way. 


to Boyd, meeting him 





Mrs. Scurr’s boarding house pacing 
beside her. 

“Don’t think me too rude, Mr. 
Flagg,” she said impulsively, holding 
out her hand. “Really, I—I didn’t see 
you.” 

Mr. Flagg cleared his throat with a 
violent effort and nodded understand- 
ingly. “Perfectly all right and prop- 
er,” he hastened to assure her, reach- 
ing for that ever-present handkerchief, 


preparatory to wiping the humid pink 


of his brow. “Really I was only jok- 
ing, and didn’t mean to startle you, but 
you know since that unfortunate af- 
fair of my giving you that list in Til- 
ton, my mind has never been entirely 
at ease. Upon my soul and honor, I 
never supposed Gilson would do such 
a scurvy trick. I am usually rated a 


| wonderful judge of character. Strange 


and walked | 











I should make such a mistake.” 

He pulled out his timepiece, and 
squinted judiciously at the dial. 

“Nearly noon. Won't you take din- 
ner with me, Miss Cartwright? I feel 
sort of let down today and want some 
one to talk to.” 

Seated in the sirloin scented depths 
of Martin’s restaurant, Mr. Flagg’s 
ruddy countenance reflected jovial af- 
fability, out of keeping with his plea 
of blueness, and Kate sensed she was 
the one the drummer thought needed 
company. Leisurely, with a grand ges- 
ture Mr. (Continued on page 22) 





Farm Commission Firms Meet 


The Farmers’ National Co-operative 
Livestock Marketing Association, 
made up of co-operative commission 
firms backed by the Farmers’ Union 


; and the Farm Clubs, held a meeting 
| in Des Moines, Iowa, recently for the 


purpose of considering needed legisla- 
tion and discussing closer co-operation 
between the various co-operative live- 
stock commission companies. A major 
part of the discussion at the meeting 
was given over to the direct purchas- 
ing of livestock by the packers. After 
a thoro discussion of country buying 
a motion was passed empowering a 
committee consisting of the managers 
of the various livestock commission 
companies to collect information on 
the effects of such practice, with E. W. 
Woodman, of Kansas City as chair- 
man. The meeting adjourned with 
the election of the following officers: 
H. G. Keeney, president; C. E. Brast- 
ed, vice-president, and Howard A. 
Cowden, secretary. A motion was 
passed to the effect that the officers 
should constitute the executive com- 
mittee. The following representatives 
were present: H. G. Keeney, Omaha; 
C. E. Brasted, Kansas City; Albert 
Fickler, Sioux City; Frank B, Young, 
National Stock Yards, Illinois; How- 
ard A. Cowden, National Stock Yards, 
Illinois; F. P. Martin, Omaha; E. E. 
Woodman, Kansas City; A. E. Cotter- 
ill, Sioux City; F. E. Wheatcraft, Chi- 


| cago, and Robert Moore, St. Paul. 





Buckwheat 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the average yield per acre 
of buckwheat? How late can it be 
seeded? How much seed should be 
used per acre? How is it for feed?” 

Buckwheat is not a practical crop 
under corn belt conditions except once 
in awhile for seeding during the first 
and second week in July. The average 
yield under corn belt conditions is 
about fifteen bushels per acre. For 
hogs, fifteen bushels of buckwheat 
have a feeding value equivalent to 
about ten bushels of corn. For feed- 
ing purposes an early variety of corn 
from Minnesota or the Dakotas is far 
superior to buckwheat any time up 
to July 1. 

Most of the buckwheat of the United 
States is grown under the poor soil and 
cool climatic conditions of the hill 
land of Pennsylvania and New York. 
Buckwheat is ordinarily seeded at the 
rate of about one bushel per acre dur- 
ing June or the first week of July. In 
recent years it has been.selling around 
a dollar a bushel. 
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Mrs. Merrill of Missouri is successful. Sho 
keeps REEF BRAND before her flock constantly, 
summer and winter and tells us that she now gets 
a very profitable egg yield from her flock, where 

Thousands of other 

BRAND 


it was losing money. 
have found REEF 


before 
successful poultrymen 
a real profit maker too, 


CLEAN, PURE DIGESTIBLE REEF SHELL. 


REEF BRAND is completely digestible in eight 
hours. This means more shell material for your hens, 
more eggs and eggs with stronger, smoother shells, 


Isn’t It good common 
sense to use a clean, 
pure, guaranteed shell- 


making material that 
is completely digestible 
in eight hours, when 
it doesn’t cost a cent 


more? It is 4 SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY of 
iness to use LE “ os 
BRAND because ITS HOW TO GET 24 EGGS FOR Se 
SAFE. GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC, 








WF.6 


833 Howard Ave. 


, icant be New Orleans, U. S.A. 
pal’ Tireais 
\s & a | A b A 


QvAS CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL 
Jo POULTRY 


Over 98'/2% 
Calcium 
Carbonate. 





Pure, clean, 
odorless and 
dustiess. 






Send the FREE booklet, “How to Get 24 Eggs for 5c.” 






Name 


Address 
My Dealer’s Name: 






















BABY CHICKS 








ASHTON’S 9 
Dependable Chicks 


Special Low Prices NOW from Finest Fiocks in Eastern lowa. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 100 200 


White and Brown Leghorns and t $ 8.00 $15.75 


8, 
es 


400 


$31.00 


FIORVY ABSOFEOG. ..0 6. cscccccccece ee eeccececss 
ered Bu Recker ee... t 900 = 17.75 = 35.00 
WM Butt Orpingtons-\-rrsresenscssessesseeeset 10.00 = 19.75 39.00 
Mig 7 a <l wf T0000 21.75 43.00 
PE iti — — a 
ee saat icatcaseniaiteld 5 600 1175 23.00 


Less than 100, add 1c per chick to above prices. 
Special Grade A chicks from blood tested flocks, add 2'!c per chick to above prices. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADV. 
Atalissa, Iowa, May 26, 1927. 
Sunnyside Chick Hatchery, West Liberty, Towa. 

Dear Sirs: The 1,000 White Leghorn Chicks we received arrived April 1. We 
raised 930, best we ever did. Most of them will weigh over two pounds now, 
Kindly mail me your new catalog. All of our future orders go to Sunnyside Chick 
Hatchery again. Yours truly, HARRY C. PARRY. 

Special Grade A chicks, of exceptional quality and special matings, in 

limited quantities, additional 2c each. We ship only quality chicks from 

purebred flocks. 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid. Big catalog free. 


fi. SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY Department F., 
AERICAN CERT-O-CULD) J.H. ASHTON, Owner, West Liberty, lowa 
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SNOW IS THE fina sai 
OF CaCl? ng hen. 
BEST ee", 

TIME 


easily. ~ oS ah ~ 
. ra Oy Hy i 
TO ORDER : tet Gach 
AND RAISE 


Be (Je) ner 50 
Pe arrow PP © 
FARROW CHIX vor aes and watch the 
ITS NATURES TIME isin LULU Jy 
Quality Matings Pure-bred Farrow Chix—Prices June Ist to July 10th Delivery 


results. 
50 100 200 500 
S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns... $4.50 $ $37.50 
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wenn 8.00 $15.50 
REOMAS oor. § 9200 42.50 
White Rocks, R.C. Reds........... 10.00 19.50 
Buff Orpingtons................... 
White Wyenaeties 6.00 11.00 21.50 52.50 
Black Minoreas ................. 
ee Matings, 2c chick higher, and Farrow Famous Star Matings White 5 CULN 
Leghorns, 4c chick higher than Quality Matings. Prepatd, 100% centile ceammeameaie 
4 varities at reasonable prices. Write for quotations. 
Ra D. T. FARBRROW CHICKERIES, Dept. 24, PEORIA. ILLINOIS 


5.50 47.50 
Heavy Assorted, #7.50 per 100; Light Assorted, $6.50 per 100. Special ¢ 
AMERICAN CERT 
alive delivery. Catalog free. 10 weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks old pullets and cockerels in above 
<a had DTT RT ELLY BITES LT E 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
‘ poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











“Let-ah!” ‘ 


Today I ran off our driveway—two 
concrete ribbons laid before the lot 
was filled in, standing about six inches 
above the level of the ground on each 
side and in the center. Hearing the 
complaining of the motor and seeing 
that I was not getting out, several In- 
dians working on an adjoining lot 


came over to help. <A boy of about 
sixteen reached me first. ‘“Let-ah,” 
he said, offering to take the wheel 
which I cheerfully gave over. The 
boy’s father, an excellent driver, 
turned away. At first, the boy, too, 
had difficulty. An older man wanted 
to take the wheel but the father roared 
at him, “Let-ah,” and the man went 
back to his work. The father offered 
no advice beyond nodding questioning- 
ly towards a board. The boy signalled 
him to bring it to slip under the 
wheels. It wasn’t easy then, but the 
men went about their business, and 
after some further maneuvering we 
got out; the father in the meantime 
apparently oblivious to the struggle. 

This characteristic of the Indians to 
let a boy tackle what he will without 
advising him as to how to go about it 
is to me an admirable trait and an im- 
provement on our methods. All of the 
initiative is sometimes crushed out 
of children by the inhibitions of their 
parents. For contrast with the Indian 
way, take the practice of some parents 
when their children sign up for poul- 
try club work in the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. Johnny wants Leghorns; his 
parents assure him that Reds are 
much better, or vice versa, and some 
of his enthusiasm for the poultry club 
work oozes out with his choice of their 
breed. Johnny wants a colony house 
of his own. He is willing and anxious 
to make it out of a piano box. His 
parents object. They need a brooder 
house for chicks. They will loan him 
the use of that and make it an all-the- 
year-round house subject to a break 
during brooding season. Another 
puncture in Johnny’s enthusiasm; in- 
deed, it is a slow leak thru the year. 

Then come hindrances and delays in 
getting what he needs when he needs 
it; in doing the right thing at the 
wrong time when it is too late to keep 
Johnny interested. Indifference as to 
whether or not a way is provided for 
his going to the meetings. All of 
these add their bit, as bits of sand and 
gravel wearing on a tube thru an ex- 
posed casing. Finally comes a blow- 
out, and Johnny says he won’t be in 
the club any more. 

Perhaps Johnny's father or mother 
learns from other neighbors who have 
taken an understanding interest in 
the worth-while- 
ness of the junior poultry clubs, and 
insist that Johhny must keep up. 
They will help him. He _ starts in 
again; gets interested in his work and 
makes a fair showing tho not what he 
might have done with proper encour- 
agement from the start. Then his par- 
ents put the last straw on his back 
with the reminder that to them be- 
longs most of the credit; he “would 
have given it up if it hadn’t been for 
them.” 

The Indians can teach us some les- 


sons. If the boy or girl wants to go 
in for chickens, “let-ah.” Let him 
work it out to suit himself. Uncle 


Henry used to say no one could afford 
to speculate who could not afford to 
lose. Every hobby the boy rides is in 
a measure a speculation. The money 
the parents invest in it may be lost, 
but if it isn’t lost, the boy gains in 
initiative and resourcefulness far 
more than the cost. Surely no spec- 
ulation promises such big dividends 
as that invested in boys and girls.— 
HOW. A. 











Chicks on Clean Ground 


Raising chickens on clean ground is 
a practice that is apparently being 
adopted as rapidly and generally as 
raising pigs that way. During a recent 
drive of ten miles in Marshall county 
I counted brooder houses on seventeen 
farms out on clean ground. 

There are advantages in raising the 
young ehickens away from the old 
yards and runs besides keeping the 
chicks free of worms and coccidiosis. 
I asked several of these clean-ground 
chicken raisers whether they found 
the added labor a serious objection. 
Every one said that they believed that 
it really required less labor to raise 
the chicks twenty to forty rods away 
from the house than only a few feet 
or rods from the kitchen door. The 
use of self-feeders and waterers and 
milk containers adequate to hold a 
day’s supply reduces the number of 
trips that are necessary. Of course, 
these can be used in the old yards and 
runs but among these seven or eight 
that I questioned on their point none 
had ever made regular use of self- 
feeders for chicks until they moved 
the chicks some distance away from 
the house. Makeshift and inadequate 
milk and water containers had been 
depended upon on several of these 
farms till the shift to clean ground was 
made.. 

I was struck by the advantages given 
as by-products of clean ground chick 
raising. Nearly everyone spoke of 
the fact that now the growing chicks 
had adequate pasture—plenty of green 
feed. This meant more rapid growth, 
better health, fewer runts and reduced 
the feed required. The shortage or 


| absence of grass or other green feed 


around the runs or farm yard where 
chickens are raised’‘or kept in con- 
siderable numbers is a very real prob- 
lem on many lowa farms. Since the 
hens will range further than young 
chicks, the latter are the chief suf- 
ferers, 

Several spoke of having eliminated 
the problem of feeding the chicks with- 
out the laying flock getting the feed 
or tramping the chicks. An advantage 


that had never occurred to me was 
mentioned by several. A garden or 
house yard can generally be fenced 


against the grown hens rather easily, 
but against part grown chicks with 
real difficulty, especially if green feed 
is scarce outside. Raising the chicks 
far enough away eliminates this prob- 
lem, several called to my attention.— 


J. W. 


Remodeling Poultry House 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a practically new building 
20 by 40 and 10-foot eaves with reg- 
ular hip roof, that I wish to convert 
into a poultry house. The long way 
of the house is east and west and 
there are at present no windows. Can 
you give suggestions for remodeling 
this and putting in windows? Also 
give me a plan for ventilation that is 
good, but inexpensive? I have a plan 
which calls for a ventilator in the 
roof and a shaft reaching therefrom to 
within about two feet of the floor; 
but this does not seem right, as it 
seems to me that it would cause a 
draft on the floor and leave no way for 
foul air to get out at the top when it 
raises in the building. Any sugges- 
tions will be appreciated.” 

A building of this type does not 
make an ideal poultry house because 
of the unused space above. Unless 
this is ceiled off in some way it makes 
too much space to try to keep warmed 
up, and if ceiled it is that much wasted 
room. However, by throwing joists 
across about 7% or 8 feet above the 
floor, ceiling above the roosts, and 
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putting a straw loft about a foot deep 
above the rest of the room, a very sat- 
isfactory poultry room can be made. 

About one square foot of window 
area should be allowed for each 12 to 
14 square feet of floor space, which 
for a 20 by 40 room would call for 
about 60 square feet of windows. This 
would call for a total of about 90 
panes 8 by 12 inches, or a similar area 
of other sizes. Practically all of this 
should be on the south side and east 
and west ends. 

The ventilation will not be difficult 
Have each upper window 
sash on the south side so that it can 
be lowered a little or else hinged so it 
can be tipped back a little at the top. 
This will admit plenty of fresh air 
where it will not strike the birds di- 
rectly. The foul and moist air will 
work up thru the straw loft into the 
attic, and a window at each end on 
the attic will let it escape properly. 
No roof ventilators or shafts will be 
needed with such an arrangement. The 
trouble with the shaft suggested is not 
so much that it creates a draft in the 
floor as- that there is not enough body 
heat in the hens to cause the proper 
air movement to suck the foul air out 
from the top of the room. Keep a 
thermometer in the poultry room and 
keep the temperature as near 55 as 
you can in cold weather without too 
much frost on the walls. The windows 
should be open a small crack even in 
the coldest weather. Such a building 
should house from 200 to 250 hens of 
ordinary size, 





Poultry Co-operatives Do Bus- 
iness of $40,000,000 


American co-operative associations 


engaged in marketing poultry or eggs, 
or both, have a total membership ex- 
ceeding 50,000 and do an annual busi- 
ness estimated at more than $40,000,- 
000. Records of more than seventy 
such associations are filed in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The first association of which rec- 
ords are available was organized in 
1913. Fifty-five of the associations 
have been organized since 1920. Altho 
these seventy associations are scat- 
tered over twenty-one states, the ma- 
jority are located in Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, California and Washington. 

The associations on the Pacific coast 
serve members who make a business of 
operating large poultry ranches, and 
to a considerable extent this is true 
of organizations in the eastern states, 
while the associations in the middle- 
west serve members with small farm 
flocks. 

Two associations in New York City, 
one in Detroit and one in St. Paul, are 
sales agencies operating on city mar- 


kets. These agencies represent asso- 
ciations with headquarters in the 
larger producing areas. Any of the 


New York associations represents sev- 
eral of the large California organiza- 
tions. 

The smallest association reporting 
has twelve members and the largest 
has about 5,000, the average per asso- 
ciation being 1,018. Three of the 
states—California, Missouri and Wash- 
ington—handle 82 per cent of the total 
business accredited to associations of 
this kind. Fifty per cent of all the 
eggs marketed by co-operative asso- 
ciations in 1925 were handled by two 
of the associations. While the bulk of 
the business was handled by associa- 


tions organized primarily for the pur- | 


pose of handling poultry products, two 
associations, namely, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries and the Challenge Cream- 
ery and Butter Association, each han- 
dled a large volume of eggs as a side 
line for the associations for which 
they are furnishing sales service. 
Thirty-five of the associations han- 
dle live poultry and sixteen dressed 
poultry. <A total of 12,328,057 pounds 
of live poultry was marketed in 1925 
by thirty-one of the associations. The 
co-operative marketing of poultry is 
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confined very largely to the middle 
western states where the small farm 
flock predominates. 





Ground Squirrel and Young 
Poultry 
Don’t blame the cat for all the mys- 
terious disappearances of young poul- 
try. Ground squirrels love tender 
ducks, poults and chickens as much as 


the cat loves them, and are quite as 
good hunters. That the squirrel is a 
rodent which generally feeds on grain 
products has been the opinion of 
poultry folk until experience taught 
them that the squirrel is also fond of 


meat. A neighbor found a_ squirrel 
dragging a poult by its leg to his 
hole. Another caught one with a baby 
chick. Poisoned barley killed’ the 


squirrels, but poisoned grain is a men- 
ace to the poultry as well and should 
only be used in places inaccessible to 
chickens. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


























Peter Rabbit’s Big Cousin 


You remember, Peter’s cousin, Jumper 
the Hare, was very timid because he had 
always lived in the Great Woods. Now, 
while Peter is getting his breakfast, Red- 
dy Fox is planning to grab him and eat 
him, because he looks so plump and fat, 
and because he owes Peter a grudge. 


Reddy Fox licked his chops again. He 
looked this way and he looked that way, 
but he could see no one watching. Old 
Mother West Wind had gone on about her 
business. The Merry Little Breezes were 
over at the Smiling Pool, paying their re- 
spects to Grandfather Frog. Even jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun was behind a cloud. 
From his hiding place, Reddy could not 
see Johnny Chuck or Jimmy Skunk or 
Happy Jack Squirrel or Sammy Jay. ‘‘No 
one will know what becomes of Peter 


Rabbit,” thought Reddy Fox. 
Very cautiously Reddy Fox crept out 
from behind the bush into the tall mea- 


Flat on his stomach he crept 
Every few minutes he 
stopped to listen and to peep over at the 
sweet clover bed. There sat Peter Rabbit, 
eating, eating, eating the tender young 
clover as if he had not a care in the world 
but to fill his little round stomach. 

Nearer and nearer crawled Reddy Fox. 
Now he was almost near enough to spring. 
hump, thump, thump!” The sound 
from the brier patch. 

“Thump, thump!” 

This last time it was Peter Rabbit hit- 
ting the ground with one of his hind feet. 
He had stopped eating and was sitting 
up very straight. 

“Thump, thump, thump!” came the sig- 
nal from the brier patch. 

“Thump, thump!” responded Peter Rab- 
bit. and started to run. 

With a snarl, Reddy Fox sprang after 
him. Then the thing happened. Reddy 
Fox caught a glimpse of something going 
over him and at the same time he re- 
ceived a blow that rolled him over and 
over in the grass. 

In an instant he 


dow grass. 
inch by inch. 


on 


came 


was on his feet and 
had whirled about, his eyes yellow with 
anger. There right in front of him sat 
Jumper the Hare. Reddy Fox could hardly 
believe his own eyes! Could it be that 
Jumper the Hare, the coward, had dared 
to strike him such a blow? Reddy forgot 
all about Peter Rabbit. With another 
snarl he rushed at Jumper the Hare. 

Then it happened again. As light as a 
feather, Jumper leaped over him, and as 
he passed, those big hind legs, at which 
Reddy Fox had laughed, came back with 
a kick that knocked all the breath out of 
Reddy Fox. 

Reddy Fox was furious. 
he sprang, and twice 
sprawling, with the breath knocked out 
of his body. That was enough. Tucking 
his tail between his legs, Reddy Fox 
sneaked away toward the Green Forest. 
As he ran he heard Peter Rabbit thump- 
ing in the old brier patch. 

‘I’m safe,”’ signaled Peter Rabbit. 

“Thump, thump, thump, thump! ‘The 
coast is clear,’’ replied Jumper the Hare. 

Reddy Fox looked back from the edge 
ireen Forest and gnashed his teeth. 
Peter Rabbit and Jumper the Hare were 
rubbing noses and contentedly eating ten- 
der young clover leaves. 

“Now who’s the coward?’ jeered Sam- 
my Jay from the top of the Lone Pine. 

Reddy Fox said nothing, but slunk out 
of sight. Late that afternoon he sat on 
the hill at the top of the Crooked Little 


Twice more 
more he was sent 
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May we send you 


Tone’s “GINGER CRISP” 
Recipe? Send your address. 







THE WOLF HATCHERY, Dept. W, 
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Path and looked down on the Green Mea- 
dows. Over near the Smiling Pool were 
gathered all of the little meadow people, 
having the jolliest time in the world. 
While he watched they joined hands in 
a big circle and began to dance, Johnny 
Chuck, Jimmy Skunk, Bobby Coon, Little 
Joe Otter, Billy: Mink, Happy Jack Squir- 
rel, Striped Chipmunk, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, Peter Rabbit, Spotty the Turtle, 
even Grandfather Frog and old Mr. Toad. 
And in the middle, sitting up very straight, 
was Jumper the Hare. 

And since that day Peter Rabbit has 
been prouder than ever of his big cousin, 
Jumper the Hare, for now no one calls 
him a coward. 


(Next week’s story explains why Johnny 
Chuck does not like Blacky the Crow.) 

SHOULD RADIO GENERATOR BE 

GROUNDED? 

A Minnesota 

“I note 
charge a 
by using a 
car. I have 
use in this way, 
and a negative 


correspondent writes: 

recent issue that one can 
storage battery at home 
six-volt generator of an old 
such a generator I wish to 
which has both a positive 
brush. Does this generator 


ina 
radio 


have to be grounded? If so, which wire, 
and then would I have two wires or only 
one going to the battery? Does the bat- 


grounded when charging, 
and if so, which terminal post? Does it 
make any difference if the wires happen 
to be crossed in going from generator to 
battery?” 
When these 
car, the positive 


tery have to be 


ators are used on a 


of the 
grounded and also the positive 
terminal post of the battery. This is sim- 
ply a matter of convenience, the charging 
current going back to the generator thru 
the car frame and engine base instead of 
requiring a separate cable. By grounding 
the starting motor, another cable is also 
saved. 

When driven by a gasoline engine and 
used for charging a radio battery, there 
is no metal frame which can conveniently 
be used as a connecting ground, and it 
will be better to connect the positive 
brush of the generator thru the cut-out 
and ammeter to the positive terminal post 
of the battery and from the negative post 
battery back to the negative brush 
of the generator. The ground connection 
of the cut-out can then be connected to 
the negative post of the battery. 


fener 
brush generator 


is usually 
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Ramseyer Accredited horns 

from the best Tancred a English. 
Strains. Hatched under | Pperses'al su- 
Gervision of J. H. Ramseyer, Gean of 
owa Hatcherymen. All from Iowa 
Inspected floeks. One Iowa customer writes: 
“Bought White Leghorns from you = two years, 
and have a wonderful flock layers. Want 
1,000 this year. 


NEW LOW PRICES ON or. 
Breeds 
‘ White Leghorns > a ry aie ont 00 


Brown Leghorns 
Bud Leghorns - 8% 17.00 40.00 
















(Write for Pg ew ~ on larger quan- 
tities. We handle ali other popular 
Varieties 
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Oskaloosa, lowa 








FIRST AT IOWA BABY CHICK SHOW 
Ramseyer Leghorn Chicks placed 
first at the lowa Baby Chick Show at Amea, May 
12th and 13th. winning out over entries from 
four states. Out of twelve entries, ten Ram- 
eeyer vurieties took ribbons. 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page / 9) 


Flagg tucked the napkin under his gradu- 
ated chins and focused the eye of a con- 
noisseur at the bill of fare. 

“What will you have, Miss Cartwright? 
Or would you prefer to let me order for 
you? ‘I'm accounted a good judge of 
foods.” 

“¢ think I'll leave it to you,” Kate 
smiled. 

Flagg crooked his finger at a greasy- 
aproned waiter skittering by. Somehow 
her companion was casting a glamor of 
importance over the whole procedure. The 
girl could almost imagine herself in the 
dining-room of some nationally famous 
hostelry as the discussion went on. 

“Now the coffee, Herman,” Flagg 
boomed, “that’s the last and most im- 
portant item. Get this straight, and it's 
an extra dollar tip. There’s only one way 
to muke coffee, and that’s by an old wo- 
man’s method. First be sure the cook 
uses something absolutely clean. I don't 
mean something that’s been washed, but 
a kettle or pot that has never been used 
for anything unless more coffee, Under- 
stand, C-l-e-a-n!” The drummer's face 
wrinkled with the emphasis he placed up- 
on the adjective, and his arm swung out 
in a generous gesture. “Next put in ab-- 
solutely clear water. Measure out your 
coffee and break an egg into it. Now 
listen. Beat it! Beat it with an egg 
beater until it’s mixed. Hear me? Mixed. 
And whatever you do, don’t let the coffee 
boil. Keep it at a simmer, and stir it 
while it cooks. That’s the way to get 
real coffee.” 


ATE found herself interested in these 
"Geib directions and smiled at the 
thought of what Mrs. Scurr would say if 
she could hear this coffee recipe—her own 
drink being famous thruout Tilton for 
taste and clearness. However, Flage’s 
status as a man of parts was established 
long before the completion of his homily. 
A flutter of admiration swept thru the 
room as Herman streaked for the kitchen, 

Mr. Flagg rested on his laurels and 
looked at his young’ companion with 
shrewd, kindly eyes. 

“Business good up here?” he inquired. 

“Very,” Kate answered, 

“Not feeling bad?” 

**NW-0,"" 

“Anybody sick at home?” 

**No,"” 

Mr. Flagg beamed paternally. 

“Then you ain't got a thing to worry 
about—not a thing. Business good. Ev- 
erybody well. That's the whole show. 
Maybe you don’t think so now, but it Is. 
By the way, Miss Cartwright, how did you 
get out of that deal Gilson forced you 
into?” 

“Tl didn’t get out—that is, not by my- 
self,”” Kate confessed, “Dave Freeman 
helped me out.” 

“He's an old acquaintance of yours, 
isn’t he?” the drummer quizzed. ‘‘Thought 
he must be. A real, wide-awake fellow. 
Did he ever have any experience as a 
salesman, that you know of?” 

Kate shook her head, 

“Queer,” soliloquized Flagg. 

*What’s queer?” 

“About that saleslady that was out on 
the reservation, a while back. She was a 
whirlwind from what little I’ve heard, 
Sold the Pawnees a bunch of goods, and, 
what's stranger, they're still satisfied.”’ 

Kate was finding this a day of unpleas- 
ant surprises, 

“What did she look like?” she inquired, 
faintly. 

Mr. Flagg cleared his throat. 

“From all reports, she bore a strong 
resembiance to the lady Boyd was flirt- 
ing with at Scurr’s.” 

“Dave!” Kate exclaimed, with the red 
mounting to her cheeks, but Flagg hur- 
ried on. 

“Some of the Indians think it was a 
good spirit. A few minutes after the lady 
left their camps, several squaws talked 
their bucks into buying for themselves, 
but the braves couldn’t find the woman, 
tho they rode their horses into a lather.” 

When the meal was over, and they part- 
ed in front of the restaurant, Plage asked 
if there was any word she wished sent 
to Tilton. 

“Tell Mrs. Securr I'm going to stop and 
see her on my way back home,” was 
Kate’s message. 


CHAPTER XVI 

AVE never went to town now, except 

when business compelled, He still 
had many staunch friends in Jordan, but 
very many of his acquaintances had had 
their views prejudiced by the subtle poi- 
son of Cartwright’s and Clapper’s story. 
While Dave's popularity was at an ebb, 
Boyd's was steadily gaining. Citizens of 
unquestioned integrity began to prate of 
rough, rugged virtues, using the cattle 
buyer as an example, and Cartwright’'s 
eulogies as the model for their discourses. 
A strong man, with his faults, perhaps, 
but a bulwark of society. So their gabble 
ran, and Boyd marched nd.down the 
streets, smili uavely diaper of stand- 
ing, speaking y oft @ when the 











subject of Dave’s wild story was men- 
tioned. With his cronies of the back- 
room card table and saloon bar, however, 
it was different. Here there was a know- 
ing wink, followed by a low, angry utter- 
ance to the effect that he would one day 
break young Freeman with his hands— 
and the hangers-on cringed and fawned, 
voicing their admiration of the cattle 
buyer with tongues made clumsy by 
booze. 

The usual Saturday crowd was in the 
village, buying, gossiping and in general 
making the most of a beautiful Septem- 
ber day. Yellow butterflies by thousands 
danced above the streets or drank in flut- 
tering clusters from the mud about the 
horse troughs in front of Walton’s black- 
smith shop. From within came the clang 
of iron, together with showers of hot 
sparks as the heavy hammer shaped a 
shoe, There were other sounds as well, 
Broad jokes and boisterous laughter min- 
gled with the stamping of-restless horses, 
for Boyd, the king of rowdies, was there 
in the mood for jests. Walton, baboon- 
like in his squat might, toiled bare-armed 
and hairy-chested above the anvil, while 
in the belt of conflicting light of after- 
noon and dancing fire, ten or twelve of 
Boyd's satellites roosted on shoe barrels, 
brick walls of the forge, wagon wheels, 
or anything which gratified the inertia 
within them. A diminutive form appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Hello, Tink,’? bellowed Walton; 
you bring the old sorrel outlaw in?” 

Boyd rose and stretched, 

“If Baldy’s out there,” he announced, 
“T’'m going to give him the lump of sugar 
T always keep for him. Don’t I feed him 
sugar? Hey, Tink, don’t I feed him su- 
gar?” Boyd repeated, grabbing hold of the 
boy and wooling him none too gently. 

“Let go, you big bugger!"’ Tink shouted, 
changed at once into a_ kicking fury. 
“Make him leave me alone, you fellers,” 
he pleaded to the audience, 

The crowd, however, registered their 
appreciation of the slapstick buffoonery 
with guffaws, and Tink was touseled and 
teased till his senses reeled. 

“Now,” Boyd announced, releasing the 
boy after subjecting him to a final whirl 
of breath-taking gyrations, ‘‘we'll go out 
and say good afternoon to Baldy.” 

At the hitching post, the stubby sorrel 


“did 


saw his arch enemy approaching and 
tugged at the reins which tied him. His 
ears lay flat against his head, and his 


front feet began a restless pawing. 

“See how he loves me, boys,”’ the cattle 
buyer called to his henchmen. **Ain'’t 
that a welcome for you! Put that rope 
around his neck, one of you fellows, be- 
fore TI go up close. He might get so ex- 
cited over seeing me that he’d break loose 


and run away. All right. That'll hold 
him,” 
ALTON had followed the rest, an 
iron rod with a cherry-red tip in 


his hand. Boyd's glance chanced upon it, 
and with a pleased look he reached for it, 
and advanced upon the horse, holding the 
rod behind him. 

“You leave Baldy alone, you old brute!” 


screamed Tink in fury, but the man 
went on, 
“Good old Baldy; fine old boy!” he 


crooned, in mimicry of Ting. 

The horse drew back to the end of its 
tether, eves bulging and tongue sticking 
out, then with a quick step forward, Boyd 
touched his flank with the hot iron, 
Again, as at Cartwright’s, the cattle buy- 
er miscalculated the swiftness with which 
the horse could move, Pivoting on his 
front feet, Baldy swung with a trumpet- 
ing neigh of rage, and lashed out with 
his hind hoofs, The turn was executed 
with lightning speed. As Bovd dodged 
out of reach, the wind from a flying foot 
brushed his hat off his head. It fell in 
the mud among the butterflies, and as 
the horse swung ’round once more was 
trampled into the muck, 

Boyd's cruel good humor passed into a 


fit of Bersark rage. With an oath, he 
whirled and started into the blacksmith 
shop. Walton was in his way, but with 


a sweep of a big arm the blacksmith was 
swept aside like a stick. Walton's fea- 
tures twitched with mingled fear and an- 
ger as he looked after the raging Boyd. 
There was a rattle within, and Boyd re- 
appeared, carrying in his hand a ten-foot 
length of dangling chain. 

“'ve been intending to break 
horse's spirit for some while, and 
looks like a good time to do it.” 

Baldy snorted, his eyes dilated with fear 
at the clanking thing in his enémy’'s hand. 
Ife pulled back till his whole weight was 
on the rope, then as the first blow of the 
chain thudded across his back, squealed 
and kicked as before. Now, however, the 
cattle buyer was wary, and blow followed 
blow, in sickening succession. 

“Leave him alone, you ornery devil!’ 
sobbed Tink, but the punishment went on 
till Boyd paused. 

“Broke yet?” he asked the shivering 
pony. 

Great welts and trickles of blood showed 


this 
this 





on the gatin coated body, while the sweat 
splashed in streams from its -belly as he 
watched his torturer with eyes that rolled 
until the whites showed bloodshot and 
strained, 

“Now let’s see if you’ve got any fight 
left in you,” Boyd exclaimed, and stepped 
closer. 

Again the rage flared into the sorrel’s 
face, while the twitching lips pulled back 
from the yellow teeth. 

, “Still want some more?” 
nounced with satisfaction, 
(’ll give it to you.” 

“No, you .won’t! 

trouble?”’ 


Boyd pro- 
“All right, 


Tink, what’s the 


yale paused in amazement, while the 
boy glanced up with awakened hope. 
“He teased Baldy, and now he’s beat- 
ing him to death because he fought back. 
Make him quit, Dave!” 
“So the claim-stealing Galahad’s final- 
ly showed up?” the cattle buyer sneered, 


“Is that right?’ Dave asked, ignoring 
the taunt. 
“It is, and more than thai, if you’re 


still around when [ get thru, I’m going to 
spank you.” 

“If you hit that horse again, you'll have 
to lick me, too,” Dave answered in a 
strangely cool voice. 

Boyd droped his chain with a vile oath. 

“Make a circle, boys, and if this sneake 
ing milksop tries to run, stop him. Ill 
make the doll-faced thief wish he’d kept 
his skirts on permanent.” 

As he spoke, Boyd was ripping off his 
coat and loosening his shirt at the neck. 

“This is the chance I've been waiting 
for,” he went on. “Put your hands up, 
Beauty, and remember, don’t scratch nor 
pull hair.’’ 

There were shouts of approval at each 
of Boyd's sallies, while the longers’ eyes 
glistened with satisfaction as the cattle 
buyer prepared to charge, 





“Better say your prayers, Freeman,” 
one lout called, ‘“‘Boyd’s goin’ to make an 
angel of ya.” 

“This won’t be nothin’ short of mur- 
der,” sniggered another. 

Boyd was a figure to inspire dread as 
he, charged, massive shoulders thrust far 
forward in a crouch, while his round, bul- 
let-like head, with small ears and bull 
neck, was pulled well down against the 
shoulders. He was mad with rage, but 
not enough so that he forgot all his for- 
mer training as a fighter. His weakness 
lay in his desire to batter the slim op- 
ponent with the sardonic smile, jnto the 
earth. One blow with his sledge-hammer 
fist would do the trick, and Boyd swung 
with almost unbelievable force. Nor was 
he slow. If it had not been for all those 
hours of resisting his Uncle Beech’s rush- 
es, Dave would have been lost. As it 
was, the bigger man fanned the air, get- 
ting in exchange a jolt on the side of the 
head that lost him his balance and sent 
him in a great, toad-like hop out among 
the rowdies at the ring's edge. With a 
snarl, he bounced to his feet and returned 
to the attack, caution tempering the 
blindness of his fury. 

As the two men met at the ring’s center 
with a sickening exchange of blows, some 
one looking on exclaimed in amazement, 
“Look at that, fellers! Blast my pitchers 
if the young feller ain’t holding his own. 
Man, look the way he digs in with that 
right!” . 

Something strange and unprecedented 
was occurring. Someone was actually 
standing up to Boyd, meeting him half 
way, and at times even beating the town 
bully backward beneath a perfect torrent 
of well-directed blows. For a minute or 
two Dave had hesitated, doubtful of his 
ability to stand up to the bigger man’s 
attack without giving way. The few 
blows that Boyd had succeeded in land- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Red River 
Special 
Line 
Tiveskers 


22 x 36 
28 x 46 
30 x 52 
32 x 56 
36 x 60 


Tractors 
Lauson Built 
16-32 
20-40 
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25-50 
Red River 
Special 
Combine 
15’ Cut 


20’ Cut 
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How to Use It— 


Threshing Machines,” 








the latest 
improvements 


The 28x46 is the most popular Red River Special Thresher, 
Greatly improved, large enough for any sort of threshing, it is 
offered at a price that makes it the best value on the market. 


The 28x46 threshes all grains and seeds, threshes them thor- 
oughly and threshes them cleanly. You can save your own 
crops first—then thresh for your neighbors. 


However you have threshed 
in the past, you will want to 
know about the 28x46 Red 
River Special for threshing 
this year. Send for the new 
books—‘‘The Book of Suc- 
cessful Threshing,” that tells 
how to use it, on the farm 
and in the neighborhood and 
“Another Great Advance in 
that 
tells of the money saving fea- 
tures of the machine itself— 
they are free. Use the coupon. 
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It is an ideal machine for the farmer company or the neigh- 
borhood run, for the capacity is great, the investment and 
power requirements low. 


The New Red River Special is a big five shaker machine — a 25% increase 
Its low cost of operating, and its unusual ability to save 
and clean the grain make it a most profitable separator for custom thresher- 
men. Like all of the Red River Special Line, the 28x46 has Hyatt Roller 
Bearings at every main bearing point. It is Alemite-Zerk Lubricated and built 
with Armco Ingot Iron, the great rust resisting metal. 


These Books 
Are Ready \ ” 

For You \ atk eee) 
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NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 
296 Marshall Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the books on Threshing. 
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NICHOLS.& SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 


me NED RIVER SPECIAL £3 












































N the days that you 
O expect to cut and store 

away your hay crop it 
may be threatening to rain 
so that you will have to work 
at top speed to save your 
crop. You cannot afford to 
take a chance on equipment 
that will not “‘stand the gaff” 
and strain of high speed 
work, and neither can you 
afford to be without the 
mechanical helps that are so 
necessary to make hay effi- 
ciently. You want the 
strongest possible rope, husky 
and smoothly running blocks 
and pulleys, free working and 
dependable hay carriers, 
plenty of forks, extra har- 
ness parts and such things. 


Do it Now! 


It will pay you to go to your 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Store and get the things you 
need in advance so that when 
the right day comes every- 
thing will be in readiness. 
You will get the most modern 
equipment of thoroughly de- 
pendable quality, priced right 
at one of these “‘tag” stores 


Suégéestion: 


A couple hundred 
extra feet of rope are 
always useful around 
the farm. Get some 
for hay time use. 
You will also find it 
mighty handy to 
have a dozen times 
a year for towing, 
tying or hoisting. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“We pity the young fellow 
who thought the corn borer was 
an agricultural implement.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THiS PICTURE? 














7) 
wt 
Contest closes June 20, so send your 
postcards right away. 
In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 


be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 

Mrs. Hicks: ‘“T don’t take any stock in 
these faith cures brought about by the 
Jaying on of hands.” 

Mrs. Wicks: ‘Well, I do; I sure cured 
my little boy of the cigarette habit that 
way.” 

Jimmy had been sent to bed by his 


language. When 
sent him up- 


mother for using profane 
his father came home, she 
stairs to punish the boy. 

“I'll teach that young-un to swear,” he 
roared, and started up the stairs. He 
tripped on the top step and even his wife 
held her ears for a few minutes. 

“You'd better come down now,” she 
called up after the air had cleared some- 
what, “he’s had enough for his first les- 
son.” 


CLASSIFIED 
“What is the defendant?” 
is a hus- 


Magistrate: 
Witness: “Professionally, he 
band supported by his wife.” 





THEN CAME THE STORM 
Grace (dreamilyv): “Oh, George, remem- 
ber it was on just such a night as this 
that we met.” 
George (married to her): 
night, isn’t it?” 


“Yes, rotten 


THE FINE POINTS 

money from that 
In winter he takes 
summer 60 


“Never borrow any 
man. He is a Shylock. 
50 per cent interest and in 
per cent.” 

“Why the 60?” 

“Because the 
summer.” 


days are longer in the 


THE TRAGEDY 
Two Scots went bathing. 


I can stay under wa- 
said Jock, 


“T'll bet sixpence 
ter longer than you can,” 
“It’s a go,” said Sandy. 
Police are searching for the bodies. 


THE SCOFFLAW’S REWARD 

“My goodness!” remarked the old man, 
as he stopped the young lad with the fine 
enateh of trout. ‘You've had a very suc- 
cessfyl day, young man. Where did you 
catch all these fish?’’ 

“Just walk down that path marked 
‘Private,’’’ directed the boy; “cross the 
field with the notice board saying ‘Be- 
ware of the bull,’ and keep right on till 
you come to a notice, ‘Trespassers will 
be prosecuted.’ <A few yards farther on 
there’s a fine pool in the river marked 
‘No fishing allowed,’ and there you are, 
air,” 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

A patron of art took a friend over his 
beautifully appointed house, adorned with 
many fine pictures and statues. 

From the dining-room they proceeded 
to the kitchen, where there was a dado of 
oak artistically carved. But the guest had 
no eyes for this. He was staring at a far- 
off corner of the room, 

“That is a very fine statue over there,” 
he said, ‘“‘but why put it immediately be- 
neath the kitchen sink?’’ 

“Sh!"’ whispered his host. 
a statue; it’s a plumber.” 


“That isn’t 


For car-owners 


who want 


their moneys 


worth 


their predecessors. 









Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built for 
the man who demands the utmost in riding comfort, 
in dependability and in long mileage. 


They have been designed, not to sell at a given 
price, but to deliver maximum service. 


Kelly has built a lot of good tires, but never any so 
good as the present Kelly Cords and Balloon Cords. 
In every respect these superb tires are far ahead of 


Yet they cost no more than other well known makes. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. 


New York 





KE LLY PNEUMATIC 


TIRES 








Every progressive farmer will find this 
new free book filled with interesting 
facte—practical ideas. 

It explains fully,the new proven 
methods ofconstruction now being used 
in all types offarm buildings. | 
Photographs and drawings show de- 
signe of typical farm buildings; show 
actual sizes,shapes and colorof United” 
Tile. Tella why this new type of con- 
struction is permanent, strong,low in 
in cost, easy and quick to build. 


Write for This Free Book! 
Clay 


bbdell Bullding 
12 B Hw 
. Des Moines, la. A 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














Cuts Corn Borer 











Ensilage Cutter 


All steel construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles — light running — low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: ‘' Your 8-1 2- 
16 Ross Cutter is the easiest running machine 
1 have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and onl trouble was getting enough 
corn to cutter.’ Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 





The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanised is an- 
other exterminator of the borer. Write 
for remarkable book, ‘What Users Say."’ 











The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
865 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder Houses — Garages — Mills 











OES MOINES, OWA 


Right in the heart of the sho 
ping and 


ness district. Se- 
lected as headquarters —y 
many conventions. You'll 

find a real welcome here 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


T. H. HOFFMAN, Mgr. 










woe expeller—mineral- 
le tonic—condi 

in one - economical to —s Successful for four- 

teen years In producing more hog profit — 20 to 40 

pounds more per hog for about eight cents a month. 

Send for formula and FREE sample. 


The Kalo Company, ‘s«. 1912 .0;2*.' 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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Southern—Marion County, June 3—It is 
raining again today, and looks like it will 
keep on raining. We talk seed-time and 
harvest, but I fail to find the seed-time 
and wonder what will the harvest be. 
Early planted corn looks good. Lots of 
ground to plow yet for corn, and ground 
is wet. Grass and weeds doing well. Oats 
fair. Wheat good. Can see quite a few 
young colts. Pig crop good. Corn 80 
cents, oats 50 cents, eggs 15 cents. Hides 
just a little high, 9 cents.—T. V. May. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, June 10— 
Have had a week of dry, warm weather. 
Corn is doing finely, but of course is late 
in the season. Most people have finished 
planting. Many are cultivating. Will be 
many small patches of cane, millet, etc. 
Strawberries bid for a good crop. Not so 
many apples and plums as last year. Not 
enough demand for eggs. Livestock gen- 


erally healthy. Pienty of grass.—E. A. 
MeMillin, 

Southeastern—Lee County, June 10—A 
third of June is gone and about 20 per 


cent of the corn not planted. We have 
had no rain this week, and it has been a 
fine week for work, and farmers wero 
not seen loitering on the streets. Some 
ran their tractors in two shifts, day and 
night. Corn planted before the last rains 
has a hard time getting thru the hard 
crust. Strawberries are ripe and a fair 


about enough for the birds. 
badly.—F. H. Krebill, 
County, June 


crop. Cherries 
Apples dropping 


Eastern—Muscatine s-- 


Farmers are away behind in their work, 
Fields are very wet, Soil will require 
much working. <A few farmers have not 


plowed a furrow. About three-fourths of 
the corn planting is completed. The chick 
crop is very good. The gardens are fairly 
good, Cream is 49 cents and eggs 15 cents, 
Spring chickens 20 cents a pound.—Robert 
L. Fletcher. 

South-Central—Madison County, June 
10—We have been having very cool weath- 
er for this time of the year, except a very 
few hot days. Too much rain has caused 
a delay in corn planting. Some is not 
planted yet, and the ground is not plowed. 
The lowlands and the spouty places are 
still very wet. The corn that is up is 
looking fine. Some has been plowed over; 
some just planted. The wheat is looking 
fine, only where the ground is too wet. 
Hay and pastures are looking good. Some 
alfalfa and clover cut. AH stock in good 
shape. Hogs $8.50, eggs 15 cents, old hens 
13 cents, roosters 7 cents, young fries 30 
cents, butter 85 cents, cream 35 cents.— 
Cc. J. Young. 

Eastern—Clinton County, June 10— 
Three days of warm weather has made 
wonderful improvement in small grain as 
well as in corn. Most farmers are start- 
ing to plow corn this week. <A few are 
still planting. Now and then one sees a 
field replanted, due to cut-worms, which 


have wrought havoc this spring. Fruit 
is scarce. Strawberries ripening, but the 
crop will not be up to the average. No 
cherries; but few plums and peaches, 
Zutterfat stays up well, 48 cents; while 
eggs have dropped to 14 and 15 cents, 
Many hogs being sent to market unfin- 


ished, due to high corn.—Fred Schepers. 
Central—Story County, June 8&—Corn 
planting still going on. Quite a little plow- 
ing yet to do. More hay crops than usual 
being planted. We need showers to mel- 
low the soil, as it is In poor condition, 
Corn is quite small, but is looking good. 
Early apple trees and some late ones are 


full. Cherries are small, but quite plenti- 
ful. Tame grapes are in bloom. Much 
chick mortality. Many young colts, calves 
and pigs. Roads smoothing up. Kegs 


selling at 15 cents, ear corn 81 cents, hogs 





| 


$8.60, oats 47 cents, cream 47 cents.— 
Mrs. BE. O. Robinson, 
Northeastern—Lremer County, June 10 
—A rain came last night, which will re- 
tard corn planting a few hours more, 
Planting was being rushed. Almost every 


one has his hill corn planted. Fodder 
corn and silage corn will be finished in a 
few days. Small grain will be a light 


crop. Marsh cress is about as good stand 
as the oats are in about half of the fields. 
Some are going thru their fields and pull- 
ing them, while many have such a big 
acreage to go over it is impossible to 
cover the fields, since the crop is so thick. 
.J. Diedrich. 
Southwestern—Mills County, 
Much cool and cloudy weather, which 
means poor corn weather. A little mois- 
ture would be acceptable, especially for 
gardens. Considerable corn has been re- 
planted. Much damage done by cut- 


June 3— 


worms. Some corn being cultivated, but 
it is small and not growing much. Fall 
wheat commencing to head. Some: fields 


of corn showing a good stand and others 
showing an uneven stand. Grass making 
rather a slow growth, Clover commencing 
to head. A few who are fortunate enough 
to have corn are sending it to market. 
The crop of spring pigs will be about an 
average one.—O, C, Cole. 

Northwestern—lay County, June 10— 
Weather bright and warm. Light rain 
the 9th. Corn growing in fine shape. Most 
fields find the farmers busy cultivating. 
Fields in some places very weedy and in 
poor shape, Oats looking well and mea- 
dows in fine shape. There is still some 
plowing to be done and a good deal of 
corn ground is going into fodder corn, 
Hogs doing nicely. A good deal of corn 
being shelled. Cream 41 cents, eggs 14 
cents. There is no hog cholera in this 
part of the county that 1 know of.—G. W. 
Barnard, 

Central—Dallas County, June 10—Warm 


wenther the past week has materially 
helped everything. Most corn is being 
plowed the second time; some weedy 


A good stand generally, but some 
Wheat is headed 


fields. 
damage by cut-worms. 
and looks good; lots of straw. Early sown 
oats are heading and are-much better 
than the late sown fields, Some have new 
potatoes. Home-grown strawberries are 
on the market at 18 cents. Winter apples 
a light crop but lots of the early and fall 
varieties. Cherries are turning red. Some 
trees are full, others light. <A light crop 
of spring pigs, and no sows kept for fall 


pigs. Hogs about all gone. Corn 85 cents 
at elevator.—H. C, Flint. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, June 11— 


Corn planting is not quite finished. Some 
are cultivating; but it is hard work and 
slow, as the ground has become so hard 
and grassy. The stand of corn seems to 
be fairly good. Little colts, lots of them, 
and good stock. People bought a great 
number of baby chicks, but a large per 
cent of them died. ‘The oats look very 
much better the last week.—A. A, Hallett. 

Central—Greene County, June 10—Nice 
rain here this forenoon, doing wonders of 
good to crops and pastures and all truck 
gardens, Potatoes are in blossom. Young 
chickens doing nicely. Lots of corn sold 
and shelled thruout the county the past 
two weeks. Some vaccination being done 
for T. TB. test among cattle to clean up 
the county for accredited herds. Young 
pigs and calves, colts and lambs, doing 
well. Eggs 14 cents, cream 39 cents. Corn 
being benefited by rains.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, June 
10—Very little rain and the ground is 
getting awful dry. Quite a few farmers 
had to replant their corn, and some corn 
that is left is not a very good stand. First 








cutting of alfalfa is about all up. It was 
a light crop. Timothy is from six inches 
to a foot and a half high. Sweet clover 
is about the tallest grass that we have 
—some of it is three feet tallL—W. J. 
Adams. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 11— 
Moderate weather; small showers; ground 


rather dry and cloddy. “arly corn was 
ruined by cut-worms and is now being 
replanted. Corn planting practically all 


done. Oats look well. Pastures and hay 
not doing well. Sheep shearing all done; 
wool 33 cents.—.Monroe Newton. 
Northern—Franklin County, June 11— 
I remember no year when so many farm- 
ers planted corn Memorial Day and and 
later, many finishing on Saturday after, 
and quite a few only finishing today. This 
week has been fine over most of the coun- 


ty for cultivating and a few of the best 
farmers are cultivating the second time 
altho nearly all have some corn not up 


or not large enough for the first plowing. 
Meadows, pasture and small grain looking 
fine; also potatoes, altho very few were 
planted. West part of county in need of 
rain, and portions of east part suffering 
from flood.—Jas. T. Thorp. 
Eastern—Johnson County, June 11—The 
weather the past week has been favorable 
for farm work. Plowing and planting are 
almost finished now. About half of the 
corn has been cultivated and some has 
been crossed, Strawberries are ripe, but 
not very plentiful. There are good pros- 
pects for a bumper hay crop, and oats 
have been making good progress. Pastures 
are holding their own. Spring pigs are 
doing well. I have not heard of any hog 
cholera in this vicinity.—O. J. Rhodes. 


ILLINOIS 
Central—Piatt County, June 10—Just 
think; we have had a week of sunshine, 


during which nearly all corn has been 
hurriedly planted. Some replanting, due 
to floods packing the ground so hard the 
corn couldn't come up. One of the latest 
and wettest springs on record here. Only 
an ideal summer and a late fall can in- 
sure a crop. Oats looking fairly good. Not 
many pigs; a good thing, tho, the way the 
price is going down. Hees 14 cents. Where 
is the profit in the cow, the sow and the 
hen, that some of our wise city advisers 
preach about?—Robert M. Walker. 
Eastern—Vermilion County, June 9— 
Fine weather; no rain so far this week. 
Tractors running night and day. <A few 
are done planting. Some quit planting to 
plow corn. Corn looks good; good stand, 
Wheat about all headed, Clover will have 
to be cut soon, Oats starting to head, 
Pastures good. Ground drying fast. Dust 
blowing now.—Elmer Varner. 
Eastern—Douglas County, June 
last we have a let-up in the 
showers, Nearly half the corn is planted 
in Douglas and Coles counties; probably 
three-fourths in Vermilion and Champaign 
counties is in. Wheat seems to be a fair 
prospect; clover also. Oats improved of 
late. Elevators paving 39 cents for oats, 
83 cents for corn; will not make offer on 
wheat. Butterfat 36 cents, ewes 15 cents. 


10—At 
way of 





Hogs being shipped out rapidly; more 
than twice as many as a year ago at this 
time. Seed corn scarce, especially early 
maturing varieties.—Zelora Green. 
MISSOURI 
West-Central—Lafayette County, June 


3—On May 14, the heaviest rain fell for 
over twenty-five years. All streams out 
of their banks. Many bridges damaged by 


high water. Newly graded roads badly 
washed. Some farmers planting corn the 
third time. Corn prospects poor, Soil 








run together. Wheat fair. Some com- 
plaint of rust and chinch bugs. Oats fair 
except lowlands drowned. Pastures and 
meadows doing finely. No peaches. A 
light cherry crop. Strawberries rotting 
in the patches; too much rain.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoetter, 

Central—Pettis County, June 10—After 
weeks, yes months, of excessive precipi- 
ta ion, subnormal temperature and hail- 
storms, which did very great damage to 
crops and buildings, we are favored with 
a week of conditions very favorable to 


field activties. Corn planting is being 
rapidly pushed to a finsh. Wheat has 
sustained some damage by hail. Oats 
have done well under the handicap of 
water-logged sbil. Precipitation for the 
year to date is 33 inches. Strawberries 
a fair crop. Peaches a failure. Apples 


nearly a failure, and cherries had a rath- 
er light crop, but did not fully mature. 
The leaves are turning yellow and drop- 


ping. Appearances indicate the trees are 
dying.—W. D. Wade. 
MINNESOTA 
Central—Todd County, June 11—Corn 


late, but coming well. Potato acreage 15 
per cent more than 1926; late, but condi- 
tion fair. Alfalfa and clover very good; 
increased acreage of each. Eggs 15 cents 
per dozen, butterfat 56 cents per pound. 
Small grain late, but condition fair. Pig 
supply about usual. Lots of rain, and 
all farm conditions a little late.—Rudolph 
Lee. 


KANSAS 
Southeastern—Crawford County, June 9 
—Had five inches of rain last week. No 
work done in fields. Wail destroyed some 


fruit. Never saw as poor a stand of po- 
tatoes. Corn is late, but is looking good. 
Ground is packed hard from hard rains. 


Some has not been plowed the first time. 
A good many soybeans being sown. Corn 
95 cents, oats 50 cents, light hogs $8. 
Wheat is rusty to the head; some will 
not make ver five bushels. A few pieces 
may make fifteen bushels. UWarvest will 
begin in ten days. Oats are rusty: some 
pieces will not be worth cutting; others 
may make twenty bushels. (At looks as 
if we are going to have lots of chinch 
bugs.—H. L. Shaw. 





CO-OPERATIVE FARM INSURANCE 

Co-operative insurance associations, 
more often referred to as mutual insur- 
ance companies, are an important element 
in the field of agricultural co-operation, 
Information obtained by the United States 
Department of Agriculture indicates that 
there are in this country 1,950 farmers’ 
mutual fire insurnace companies, carry- 
ing risks that total approximately ten 
billion dollars. This represents about 
one-half of all the farm property insur- 
able against fire in the United States. 

There are in addition about forty wind- 
storm insurance companies, carrying risks 
estimated at two billion dollars; also 
thirty hail insurance companies and twen- 
ty-five livestock insurance agencies, all 
of which are farmers’ companies operat- 
ign on a co-operative basis. The volume 
of risks carried by the hail associations, 
tho large, is not definitely known. Live- 
stock insurance companies are relatively 
unimportant as measured by the volume 
of risks carried. ; 

tecently, a new type of farmers’ mutual 


insurance company entered the field, 
namely, the automobile insurance com- 


pany. Four such organizations are now 
operating, one of which operates in eight 
states and is rapidly enlarging its terri- 
tory. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES —Slim says that Al should furnish a trench helmet with his ironing board. 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 















































MISCELLANEOUS 
GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 
No. Words No. Insertions Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
i 2 3 4 fon; crop gy or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
20 aera * * $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 chance to own your farm and let it pay 
ZL wn ee eeeseeeeeeeee| 1,68 | 3.36 | 56.04 | 6.72 itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
22 nw eeeceeeereevere| 1.76 | 8.62 | 6.28 | 7.04 seekers’ fares, Free literature. Mention 
23 Tee eee eee eee eee es 1.84 3.68 6.62 7.36 state, or. Vy a Byerly, 34 Northern Pacifie 
a o> eocccccee| 1.02 |] 3.84 | 6.76 | 7.68 Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rectan 432 | 648 | 3:64 HELP WANTED 
BD ccvccccccccccces 4.4 . A ‘AGENTS 
BD. soseesoccescocsee 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 OUR new household devi h a 
| Seer 4.80 are 9.60 bel gM eS girdcpe dl oie 
~ dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
No advertisement for less $1.60 | scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 


accepted. Check must be sneeee "Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WESTERN Union Telegr: aph | Co, . building, 

Atlanta, Ga., first mortgage five and 
one-half per cent sinking fund gold bonds; 
price, 100 and interest. These bonds are 
offered by Geo. M. Bechtel & Co., Bechtel 











Bide., Davenport, lowa, Write for cir- 

cular, - 

WE RECOMMEND for investment, lowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 

first closed mortguge 5% -per cent gold 

bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5. 19" per 

cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 


Polk & Company, 
lowa. 


tive circular. Harry TH. 
Kiquitable Building, Des Moines, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 








than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 

Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 

Iowa. 

SELL now for next season's 
fruit trees to your neighbors. 





delivery, 
Very rea- 





sonable prices. Good pay weekly. No 
experience necessary. Write today for 
exclusive territory. Hamburg Nurseries, 
Hamburg, lowa. 

SALESMEN 





SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments. 





| 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
natents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
LEGHORNS 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 

half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 27 years, Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























CHIC KS, 9 cents, Barron-Tancred White 
Leghorns, Eges, 3, 100; case, $9. 
Chicks, $9, 100; $40, 500. Postpaid: 100 
per cent live delivery. Eight and ten 
weeks old cockerels, 50 cents, 75 cents. 
Mrs. M. KE. Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 
MINORCAS 
LARGE type S. C. White Minorcas; giant 
strain; prize winners; hatching eggs for 
sale, $5, 100. Hucke Bros., Route No. 1, 
ronson, [owa. 
ORPINGTONS 

















WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


jPoultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 


especially broilers, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLUIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal ‘companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed, Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
COLIABRS—Bred for brains and 

pedigreed stock; eel drivers; 
puppies now ready; satisfaction 
teed. John Wilkin, Correctionville, lowa, 
FOR SALE—Pedigreed German Police 

pups and grown dogs. Also one trained 








beauty; 
choice 
guaran- 





dog, imported from Germany. Kugene 
Fertig, Odebolt, lowa. ; 
SPECIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 





lish Shepherds, brown Sheph« rds, brea 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
SHEPHERD and Collie pups, from fine 

stock, two months old; males, $4.59; fe- 
males, $2.75; ready to ship. B. ee Strom, 
Hector, Minn, li 
GERMAN Police pups from ~ pe digreed 

stock; $10 if taken at once. <A. W. 


Newell, lowa. 


FARM LANDS 


taughman, 














a _ 1OWA 

FOR SALE or Rent ~160 acres, Kossuth 
county, lowa. Fair improvements; first- 
class land, well tiled. "he Fr, Stroud, 5100 
Florence Blvd., Omaha, } Neb. 

om MINNESOTA 
WE HAVE an improved 240 acres, Clay 
county, Minnesota, located in the potato 
country, adaptable for potatoes, beets, 
sweet clover, alfalfa, wheat, corn and 


An excellent proposition for 
one looking for a really good farm at a 
reasonable price. $42 per acre will buy it. 
If interested, write us for further par- 


small grains, 





ticulars Ulland Mortguge Co., Fergus 
‘alls, Minn. ecu 
MINNESOTA farms at wholesale prices; 
thirty-two thousand acres to. select 
from; improved and unimproved, includ- 
ing lake frontage. Write for list. Owners, 
Ellsworth & Jones, Inc., Towa Falls, Iowa, 


NORTH D DAKOTA : 
Tis bank of North ‘th Dakota offers for 30 
days, beginning June 15, to farmers of 
the right type—and farmers only—a splen- 
did farm at a low price, with a guarantee 
of easy terms. Round trip homeseekers’ 
tickets, one fare plus $2, every Tuesday. 
Write H. W. Byerly, 56 Northern Pacifie 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
ann WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools: in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
* Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 








silt loam; 
nor grav- 


MISCELLANEOUS _ i 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 











free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—‘‘Davidson Plan,” 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bidg., 





St. Paul, Minn. 








No electricity required. All complete an seetenin een 2 sei 7 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write 0. P. | PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpington chicks 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- > ee July; $10 per hundred; 100 
field, Iowa. per cent ive delivery. D. Harrington, 

Holstein, Iowa. 2 
LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 

GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers 
~ - fpom inspected American Cert-O-Culd 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- flocks by our experts. Why pay more 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich when there are none better or healthier? 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, | Quality matings, June 1 to July 10 deliv- 
Whitewater, Wis. 5 eS eae ery. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 
WOR SALE—Two high grade Guernsey $8-100, $15.50-200; Barred Rocks, Single 
heifers, just fresh, $125 each and worth Reds, Anconas, $9-100, $17.50-200; White 
the e money, Gilt Ndge Dairy, Gilman, la. Rocks, Rose Reds, $10-100, $19.50-200; Wy- 
PAGES ea niin andottes, Buff Orpingtons, Minoreas, $11- 
Se aT HOLSTEINS sinmees 100, $21.50-200; heavy assorted, $7.50-100, 
HOLSTEINS—Choice, high grade heifers, $14.50-200; light assorted, $6.59-100; 


marked, well grown, with 
bred for production and 
old; tuberculin tested; 
$20 each, eight for $150; 
Wire order col- 
James, St. Paul, 


beautifully 
good udders; 
type; eight weeks 
shipped C. O. D.; 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
lect. Ind Howey, 1092 
Minnesota. 
HIGH-GRADE Holstein heifers; > pr: ictical- 

ly purebred; heavy milkers and testers; 
beautifully marked; $20 each, crated and 
louded by express here; tuberculin tested; 
shipped ¢, O, D.; bull given free with ten 


head order, Woodford Farm, Riverview 
Station, Route 1, St. Paul, Minn, ; 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 


and 
tested, 
cord, Minn, 
FOR SALE—High grade Hols tein 4 
and heifers; carload lots or less 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 


reasonable prices; T. DB, 
Bringgold, West Con- 


heifers at 
Glarner & 





(cows 
I. 








JERSEYS 
SALE-——A_ choice lot of 200 extra 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
and in fine condition, Stephen 
Collins, _lowa, 





FOR 
high 
‘Proper color 
A. Carr, 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

HisRWrFORD and Shorthorn Steers 
yearljngs, two's; well bred; 
horned; each bunch even in size. BK, 














Riggs, Libertyville, Towa, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BAGS ma 
Wk BUY all kinds of bags ; highest prices 


paid; fre ight paid on 200 or Lin- 


coin Bag Co., Springfield, Tl. 


CORN HARVESTER 


PAPAL DARI DAL DL AAA. 


Rich MAN’ Ss corn harvester, poor man’s 


more, 


price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
i ichment. F ree catalog showing pictures 
of. harvester Pr rocess Co. Salina, Kan. 





FARM MACHINERY 
M. & G. line drive for Fordson, $8.50; 
radiator guards, Bull Dog dise jointer; 
Start-Kasy crank for Fordson. Free lit- 
erature Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind, 
FOR SAL I, cheap; Russ 
chine engine; 16-horse separator, 32x56; 
in good shape. Or will trade for stock, 
W. J. Dills, | Mondamin, Towa. 
MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLES bargains. sed, rebuilt. 
Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Cat- 











Ml threshing ma- 











alog free. Floyd Clymer, 834 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 
STATIONERY 





FARM or company name on letterheads 

and envelopes; also sales literature, ete. 
Samples free. The Perfection Form Co., 
Logan, Iowa, 








$12.50-200. Special matings above breeds, 
2 cents chick higher. Famous winter lay- 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $12- 
100, $23.50-200. Prepaid delivery. Hatched 
in the largest Smith incubator equipped 
chickeries in the world. Ten weeks, 16 
weeks, 20 weeks old pullets and cockerels 
above breeds, They are raised on our 
farm. Prices very reasonable, Write for 
quotations and shipping dates. dD. FF. 
Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Il. 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost 
eration does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 7 
cents; Barred and White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, 8 Rose Comb Reds, 
Buff Rocks, Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas, 9 cents; 


less; co- op- 








White Orpingtons, 10 cents; White Lang- 
shans and White Minorenas, 11° cents; 
heavy assorted, 7 cents; light assorted, 6 
cents. Prompt live delivery guaranteed; 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
{OWA accredited chi June prices: 
White Leghorns, 100- 500-$40; 1,000- 
$78; White, Barred Roc ks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, 100-$11; 300-$30. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers testify fair 
treatment and heavy winter layers and 
payers, Official egg contest breeders in 
Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks our 


specialty. Unusual accredited chicks. 100 


per cent live strong chicks guaranteed. 
Winmore Hatchery, Ottumwa, lowa. at 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 


the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 


ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
benutiful catale @ free Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Dave ‘aport, Iowa. 


state 
Rocks, 


RE DU CED Prices—Standard chicks, | 
accredited, 100—Leghorns, $8; 


Reds, Anconas, $10; Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $11; heavy assorted, $8.50; assorted, 
$6.50; 100 per cent alive; catalog. Stan- 


dard Khgg Box 34, Cape Girardeau, 


Missouri. 


Furms, 








PROF. RUCK'™'R’S Red and Leghorn 
chicks pay. Winners official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, Iowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west. 
Read our two weeks’ guarantee in free 
catalog. New low May and June prices. 
Prof, i&. H. Ruc ker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
REDUC ED pr prices on baby chicks. Leg- 
horns, 100-$8, 500-$37; Barred tocks, 
R. IL. Reds, 100-$9.40; Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, 100-$10.40; assorted, 100-$6.25. Cat- 


alog free. Mathis Pouitry Farm, Parsons, 

Kansas. 

BELL Chix are better. As low 
Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, 

son, lowa; Box B. 





as $6.40, 
Donnell- 








TRANSMISSIONS FOR F -FORDS 
INSTALL a Universal Service 
transinission in 





» Standard 











three-speed your Ford 
at $39. Dealers wanted. Newcomer Sales 
Co., Marshalltown, Towa, 

TYPEWRITERS 

Ty (PPEWRITH RS —Stoc k reducing sale; all 

makes. We want to reduce our stock 
one-half. Ask for “yellow tag” price list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Mane 

echus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. 


ALFALFA . seed, 95 per cent pure, 
per bu.; seariifed sweet clover, 95 per 

cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, Ill 








$6.50 











SEED CORN 

early 60-day seed corn for sale; 

safe to plant up to July 10; tests 97 to 
100 per cent; shipped C. O. D. if desired; 
price, $3.50 per bu. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Jowa. 

Wallaces’’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 





EXTRA 











HELPS ON RADIO BUILDING 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“T would like information in regard to 
building radios. I do not care so much 
about the completed set or the way it 
operates as I do about learning the prin- 
ciples involved and the experience of 
building the set. Please advise me as to 
books which will explain the principles 
of electricity and of radio. Do you thnk 
a text on college physics would contain 
this information? All I know about phy- 
sics is that which I learned from my high 
school physics. Any suggestions will be 
appreciated.”’ 

While it will not pay the average person 
to build his own radio set, when cost and 
performance are considered, it will pay 
the young fellow who wishes to get the 
experience and to learn everything pos- 
sible about radio principles, and who does 
not care particularly about the completed 
set and the way it performs. The neces- 
sary information will not be found in suf- 
ficient detail in any high school physics, 
and special radio books will be necessary. 

For those who wish to begin right at 
the start and work up thru the simple 
crystal sets into the tube regenerative 
sets, the following pamphlets will be 
worth while securing: 

Elementary Electricity—Training Pam- 
phlet No. 1 (15 cents)—This gives a very 
simple and fundamental explanation of 
simple electrical work. 

Klementary Principles of Radio Teleg- 
raphy (10 cents)—This is simple, but very 
good and accurate, and is probably as 
good ag anything the beginner can se- 
cure, 

( ‘onstruction and Operation of a Simple 
Home-Made Radio Receiving Set (5 cents) 
—PBureau of Standards Circular No, 120— 
Gives full instructions and diagrams for 
the construction and operation of a sin- 
gle circuit crystal receiving set. 

Construction and Operation of a Two- 
Circuit Radio Receiving Set With Crystal 
Detector (5 cents)-—-Bureau of Standards 
Circular No. 121—This explains how to go 
a step farther with the construction of 
the receiving set described in the preced- 
ing circular, so as to increase both the 
range and the selectivity of the first set. 
Full diagrams and directions are given. 

Description and Operation of an Elec- 
tron Tube Detector Unit for Simple Radio 
Receiving Sets (10 cents)—Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 133—This explains 
and diagrams the steps necessary in 
changing the crystal detector circuit over 
into a vacuum tube set. 

Radio Frequency Amplifiers (5 cents)— 
Bureau of Standards Circular No, 449— 
Simple but clear description of how 
these operate and are constructed, 

Other good books are as follows: 

Principles Underlying Radio Communi- 
cations ($1)—Radio Communication Pam- 


phlet No. 140; Cloth—This is the best 
single book we know of, and can be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. C. 

Practical Radio, by Williams ($1.75)— 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 

Radio Simplified, by Kendall and Koeh- 
ler ($1)—John Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
(Pennsylvania. 

There are a number of excellent radio 
magazines which it would pay anyone to 
investigate who wants to study radio 
principles and construction. These all 
have good articles giving complete direc- 
tions for constructing radio receivers, 


EGG-SHELLS TO SWEETEN SOIL 

An egg-breaking plant located at Se- 
dalia, Mo., owned co-operatively by farm- 
ers, is breaking three or four carloads of 
eggs daily. They have a single contract 
for three million pounds of frozen fresh 
eges. A by-product of this plant is about 
one ton of egg shelis for every carload 
of eggs. These shells are 90 per cent 
lime. They are being spread on nearby 
land to sweeten the soil. 





“Are you Hungary?” 

"Tes," 

“Russia to the table and I'll Fiji.’ 

“All right, Sweden my coffee and Den- 
mark my bill.” 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Jtne 29—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

a 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 

Veb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 





The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. ‘The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, a 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buyea herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services- any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinne advertisements ¢lready running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue fn order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special pesitien. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the eleetrotyper om Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ann eacamaaateceaee morning of the week of 
ssue 








Field Notes 


BELLOWS BROS.’ SHORTHORNS 

In looking over the offering assembled 
for the coming sale of Bellows’ LGros., at 
Maryville, Mo., June 29, we were gener- 
ally impressed by the high standard of 
the entire group. Supreme Mason, a two- 
year-old, out of the cow, Fair Beauty, 
Who, by the way, is probably the most 
noted cow of the breed, can not help but 
strike you as being one of the top bulls 
of the xceptionally smooth and 
deep. Already a proved sire, he shows 
promise of outdoing his five’ brothers 
from this noted cow, who are all heading 
herds of prominence. There are several 
yearling bulls that are worthy of places 
in the best herds—reds and roans, the 
pick of which we prefer to leave to you. 
The female offering need not disappoint 
the most discriminating. Maxwalton 
Jealousy 15th, a roan tracing to Avondale 
and Imp. Whitehall Sultan, sells with a 
heifer calf at foot, together with others 
that the breeder can not overlook. The 
outstanding show heifer, Parkdale Mari- 
gold, a red yearling, sells as a_ special 
attraction heading a group of fifteen open 
heifers that are an attractive looking 
group. Bellows Bros. have also picked a 
group of thirteen two-year-old heifers, 
bred to the important bulls of their herd, 
that are choice. It will be well worth your 
while to attend this sale, June 29. Send 
for catalog at once, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 








RADIO NOISES AND TROUBLES 

Howling may be due to several causes, 
as follows (1) It may be due to vibration 
from the room. This can be remedied by 
using spring mounted sockets, sponge 
rubber under the sockets, rubber pad un- 
der the cabinet, etc. ¢2) It may be due 
to microphonic vibration in the tube it- 
self, which can be remedied by silencing 
sockets and socket arms or by silencing 
caps over tubes. (3) It may be due to 
the loud speaker being too close, so that 
the magnetic fields influence each other. 
The loud speaker should not be set on top 
of the cabinet, but is better at a little 
distance away. 
sometimes causes howling. This is more 
noticeable in neutrodyne sets. A readjust- 
ment op replacing of the neutralizing con- 
densers is needed. 

Squeals and whistles come from hetero- 
dyning, which is caused by two stations 
on nearly the same wave length. A wave 
trap or a stage or tuned radio amplifica- 
tion between the aerial and set will help 
somewhat. Shortening the aerial or using 
a loop aerial will also help. 

A steady, rhythmic hum indicates in- 
terference from electric light and power 
lines or plants. If opening the house 
main switch stops it, the trouble is in 
the house wiring. If occurring only at 
certain hours of the day, may be due to 
motors, gas engines, furnace installa- 
tions, battery charging outfits, ete. See 
the power people for help. 

Grinding, grating sounds are probably 
due to run down or worn out A or B 
batteries. Coming and gomg sounds are 
often due to loose or badly corroded con- 
tacts, either in the set, in either of the 
battery circuits, or in the aerial and 
ground. The remedy is to clean and 
tighten or solder where possible. 
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Wild Rose and Shoestring 








(Continued from page 22) 


ing had been hard ones, and had rocked 
him till he was dangerously near falling. 
It would never do to let this blazing-eyed 
maniac, with the blood streaming from a 
eut on the temple, catch him down. Dave 
realized that he must become the ag- 
gressor and keep the slower man dazzled 
by continuous attack. Already he could 
hear the breath hissing from behind his 
opponent’s teeth when close to him, and 
could see the strained heaving of his 
chest. Just then another of those sleep- 
freighted swings caught Dave a glancing 
blow to the side of the head, dropping 
him to his knees, 


Fees that saved him then was the 
blood and sweat running into the 
cattle buyer’s eyes. Dazed by the blow, 
Dave flung himself feebly to one side, and 
Boyd missed with the swing intended to 
finish the fight. Slowly the younger man 
got to his feet, striving to beat off the 
attack until his head cleared. He was 
not thred, only shaken. 

“Go it, Dave! Smash his nose!” It was 
Tink cheering him on with the needed 
word of encouragement. 

As Boyd bored in again, Freeman light- 
ly stepped aside and whipped over a 
short, quick jab to Boyd’s jaw. As his 
head snapped back, Dave's right hand 
landed on his nose, and Tink’s wish was 
vratified, Freeman now launched a whirl- 
wind attack that drove the cattle buyer 
blindly around the ring. One blow slashed 
his lip, another shut an eye, while a third 
mashed his ear. 

“P’m not going to knock you out, Boyd,” 
Dave called to the bruised pulp. ‘That 
would be too easy. I'm going to do what 
you were doing to Baldy—beat you till 
you can’t stand up.” 

“Hell, fellers,” one of the older man’s 
followers called, “‘he’s lickin’ Boyd. Let’s 
drag him off.’”’ 


(4) Unbalanced capacity 





“No you don’t!” 

It was Walton this time, strong man of 
the group, now that Boyd was busy. ““The 
best man wins. Let ‘em fight it out. 
Boyd’s been layin’ for Freeman for some 
time.” 

The little crowd had swelled to a hun- 
dred by now. “Boyd and Freeman!” 
“Freeman and Boyd!’” The words passed 
from mouth to mouth in amazed excite- 
ment. “Why didn’t someone make Boyd 
stop punishing the other man?” those 
too far away to see were asking. Enough 
was enough, even if the young fool did 
richly deserve it. 

Then miracle of miracles! Silence with- 
in, save for a strange, slobbering moan, 
followed by a steady voice, assuredly not 
the cattle buyer's. 

“Had enough, Boyd?” 

Again that queer, blubbering noise, end- 
ing in incoherent assent. 

“Going to leave Tink and Baldy alone 
now?” 

Assent once more. 

“All right, Tink; let’s be going.” 

As Dave turned to where the small boy 
was rubbing Baldy’s wound with a cap 
dipped in the water trough, he felt a hand 
on his arm. It was Caleb Tanner, smil- 
ingly exultant. 

“That was a fine fight, boy, a wonderful 
one. It made me twenty years younger 
just to watch it. There’s two things that 
give me a sight of comfort. One is to see 
a smart Aleck made a monkey of, and 
the other is to watch a bully licked. I’ve 
seen you do both to Boyd. I'm proud 
of you.” 

Dave grinned from behind puffed lips. 

“Bring me any mail, Caleb?” he asked, 
trying to mask his eagerness behind ex- 
aggerated casualness. 

Caleb shook his head, frowning at the 
hurt, puzzled look which showed momen- 
tarily in Freeman’s eyes. 

“There’s no use frettin’ yourself, Davie, 
my boy,” he remarked, in a low voice. 
“Woman's ways is like the ways of the 
Lord—past all understanding, yet more 
often than not they do the right thing in 
the end. You and Tink tie your horses to 
the wagon and ride home with me.” 

As the three walked away, the crowd 
dropped back in amazement. The age of 
wonders had not yet passed. Boyd hu- 
miliated by a happy-go-lucky young devil, 
yellow enough to steal a girls claim, and 
Caleb Tanner, the soul of integrity, beam- 
ing his approval, 

(Continued next week) 





SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bul! of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. He 1s an ee 
low set beefy bull. These bulls sre im splendtd con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. & 75, 12 miles 


from Sioux City 
BROS., Hinton, lowa 


POLLED SEHORTSEOERNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulle offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. No herd too goodforhtm. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

8... Ryon & Sons, Laurens, fowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 monthe old, of 
best Bcoteh breeding, suitebie te head pure-blood 
herds. Alseanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 
®S. B. BMudsen & Sen, Bt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


MOLSTEINS. 
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Morningside Holsteins 4) 70, 22 
Pletje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34 87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dame that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 lbs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Kd. Kensink, (SiouxCo.) Mespers, lowa 








AUVCTION KERS 


GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONKER 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, lowa. 








Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFiRE 1. first prise 
Des Motnes winner. Sire and grandatre of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Bamuelseon a: Sen (Sac Co.) Biren, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The 8 
—- A few fall show boars left. Write or viett 
our he 

Meee Bros. 











Creston, Iowa 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He sired Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
im America. Will accept a few chelce sows 
to breed for fall litters. Ratee s Duroc 


show litter yourself. 
Arlie Anderson, Bleomfield, lowa 


DUROC SOWS 


We are offering 10 sows bred to Fireflame, sire and 
grand-sire of many prominent herd beara of the day. 
Write us for prices. 

ARTIE PENCE, SIGOURNEY, 10WA 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type Paland Chinas 


bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
- W. Basse, De Sete, Ne. 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fal! boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
chotce fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

M. PF. Bancher, Belfe, lewa. 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September [farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

»D. J. BURNS, STUART, 10WA 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 
If you want the beat in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 
drop altneto the **Paramount Berd” and get 
the prices on outetanding individuals, stred by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant. 

wh. 0 NOoTZ, R.4 Cresten, iowa 


Spotted Armistice 




















T.M.HAYPEN, : 
BARBPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Breokiyn, lewa 


Spring and Fall gilts to 
Hampshires farrow in May. June, July 
and September. Also spring yearlings and fa)! 
boars. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 


YORESHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and « 
few summer boars. 
BS. F. Davidson, 


TANRWORBTEHS 


Pig Clab pigs—a few sows for snmmer 
Tamworth farrow. 6t!ll one good boar to sell. 
J. J. Newlin, ”* mi. Ww. Jobnston) Grimes, ia. 























RORSES 

\ EV ERALE, strictly chotce young 
WO) registered Percheren Mares 
to exchange for Biack registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
— year olds; want cheice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, two years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, Seuath- 
down sand Rambouillet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 


Animal mene Dept., lowa State College 


Ames, lowa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














15 BULLS, 


INCLUDING SUPREME MASON, 
Supreme Fashion and Parkdale Heir, 
Supreme Lanner, together with ten others, carrying individuality and breeding seldom assem- 
bled in the sale ring. 


12 COWS WITH CALVES AT SIDE, 13 two-year-old heifers and 


whose picture appears in this ad: 
a pair of tops,-also Supreme Hero and 


35 FEMALES, 10 open heifers, including Jealousy Wed), a Carpenter & Ross cow 


sired by Revelation, with heifer calf at foot by Supreme King; Clare 75th, four-year-old, Queen 
of Beauty 32d, and the show heifer Parkdale Marigold (red). Such families as Augusta, Queen 
of Beauty, Clipper, Clara, Marigold, Jealousy and others are represented in this offering of 
choice females: 


BELLOWS BROS. SELL AT PARKDALE FARM 


MARYVILLE, MO., JUNE 29, 1927 


We believe we are offering one of the best groups of bulls and females that it has beem 
our pleasure to assemble, and we especially urge that you be with us sale day. We call atten- 
tion to our bull offering, which includes several animals of the very highest type, as well as 
the females, whose ind@fviduality and breeding can not help but be profitable additions to any 
herd. Write for catalog at once, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BELLOWS BROS., MARYVILLE, MO. 


COLS. KRASCHEL, MILNE, HASMER, Auctioneers. GUY L. BUSH, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 

















SUPREME MASON 


Two-year-old full brother te SUPREME COMMANDER, famous 
Baker Farm’s sire 















































\ There is no time of the 
year when hog raisers get 
as much profit from mineral 
feeding as during the summertime 
when hogs are on pasture. 










Just as sunshine helps the corn grow and ripens 

the hay, sunshine helps your pigs grow. It produces 
an element absolutely essential for rapid, healthy growth 
—that element is Vitamine D. Scientists claim that all Vita- 
mine D does is help the animal make better use of minerals. It 
is because pasture contains this Vitamine D that green feeds pro- 
duce such good results. It helps hogs make better use of minerals. 













Grass and other green feeds are very beneficial to your young pigs, 
but the mineral content of pasture is low, and to get the most good 
out of green feeds and sunshine, minerals should be fed in addition to 
the regular feeds. 


Moor.Matis 


Hog Minerals produces an extra profit for ture; Third, MoorMan’s puts your pigs’ 
vou in the summer. Sunshine, pasture, and bowels in perfect condition and keeps them 
Moor Man’s Hog Mineralsis an unbeatable com- that way;and Fourth, it helps greatly in build- 





























ae wey bination for REAL hog profits. Sunshine helps ing more solid flesh from the same amount and 
F the hogs get more good out of MoorMan’s— _ kind of feed. These big benefits means greater 
f ; changes more minerals into bone and flesh. profit to you. 
a Don’t make the mistake of thinking your hogs Grunkemeyer & Lafferty, big hog raisers of McLean County; 
Po REO SE Se ming don’t need minerals when on pasture. It is at _ Ill., divided 200 hogs into 2 equal herds and fed one bunch corn, 
H. W. KOENECKE aes A anlage. s P P 
Divisional Manager in lowa this time that hogs develop fastest and minerals P#sture and tankage, and the other corn, pasture, tankage and 
—an ex-farmer ° MoorMan’s. Here’s a letter they wrote us about this test. 
/ are most important. - niin . Pabst tee pan 
Welc the MoorM M ’ 7 **When we sold the hogs, those which had free access to MoorMan’s 
j gous forma. He tee end wente oy Fo : Moor Man’s always produces the best pos- Hog Minerals averaged 40 lbs. per hog more than those which were 
you in many ways. In fact, he ‘spends sible results for the feeder because it is a complete not fed MoorMan’s. We absolutely know that MoorMan’s Hog Min- 
fully one-half of his time in helping : : +4 . : erals are a big paying investment. 
hint Geatorpers. and other farmer mineral mixture — it contains a// the minerals i : 
friends without charge. His help is hogs need. Because it is complete it helps your You, too, can get results like this. Thousands of customers 
really helpful—he is an experienced 2 : : ‘ 5 Big ki M M ’ k 1 h f h : h 
stockman, and the training given him hogs in four big ways: First, MoorMan’s in- are making MoorMan's work long hours for them in the 
izat be 1- . . 5 >» » an’ s i 
iftes him to help-you. Also, he accumu. (§ SUres your pigs developing a good, strong frame; prey on ri getty eer he bpind Khem grow bigger, Rater 9 
lat lot of helpful inf tion fi ; - q ic P pe ‘ d Mii ° 
visits ‘ Neundreds “Obibther etockmen Second, it helps prevent worm troubles which better shape and be moré responsive to heavy feeding, hogs which are 
im during the year. causes so much damage among hogs on pas- less susceptible to diseases. MoorMan’s will pay you and pay you BIG. 
How He Can Help You To show you its high quality and that your hogs will eat it, we will gladly mail you 
= : g ; 
In a practical way he will give you free and postpaid a sample bag of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. Write for it today. (9) 
real help concerning your breeding, 


of your local veterinarian. 





} feeding, housing, sanitation and worm 

H problems, yet he is not a veterinarian. MOORMAN MFG C til 

i” ©6©We urge that all of you make full use @ 9 e 
| v . ee oe a agg ee ae EN wee ae z 
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The MoorMan Man is one of your 
best friends and what help he can give 
you is absolutely free whether or not 
you are a customer. You profit most 
yourself when you give the MoorMan 

/ Man a few minutes of your time when 
he calls. 


We have openings for a few men 
/ who can meet our requirements. Sales 
experience is not necessary. The 
chances are that we can place you in 
your own home town where you can 
be home every night. The work is 
pleasant and in it you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing you are ren- 
dering a big service to your neighbors 
and friends. Here is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for establishing a fine business. 
We now have over 1,000 representa- 
tives. Write us for full particulars. 
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O., Dept. 609, Quincy 
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